back doors of the Chamber. 
Had the motion in favour of the heir apparent ‘ 


‘ 


the door. 
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GUILT OF SABBATH-BREAKING. 

Why is there not as much guilt in breaking 
the fourth commandment, as in breaking the 
sixth, the seventh, or the eighth? True, it is 
not so disreputable in the view of men; but 
what reason is there to think it a lighter offence 
in the sight of God? Each precept of the 
Decalogue was enacted by the same authority; 
and no distinction is made in the Bible. When 
the land of ancient Israel lay desolate the sev- 
enty years of the captivity, it was as much that 
the land might enjoy her Sabbaths, as for any 
other neglect. 

It may be said, that the desecration of the 
Sabbath is not injurious to the community, 
equally with the breach of the other precepts 
of the moral law; but this may be doubted. 
Sin is the only thing which can really injure a 
rational creature; and is it not sin to break the 
Sabbath ? Is not this sin destructive of the best 
interests of mankind? What becomes of the 
social welfare, of the intellectual improvement, 
of the civil liberty—and what becomes of the 
souls of men where the Sabbath is trodden un- 
der foot? Every instance of Sabbath-breaking 
tends to subvert all that is precious in the [nsti- 
tutions and in the character of our country. 
Every such offence tends to make this land like 
Spain, Mexico, and South America.— New Eng- 
land Puritan. 


IT I8 TOO LATE. 

On the day that Louis Philippe abdicated the 
throne of France in favour of his grandson, the 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the infant Prince, 
entered the Chamber of Deputies, leading him 
by the hand, that as the heir apparent, he might 
be proclaimed King of the French by the repre- 
sentatives of that great nation, in the room of 
the repudiated monarch. It was an awful mo- 
ment, big not only with the destinies of the 
reigning family, but of thirty-five millions of 
people. All eyes were fixed upon Odillon Barrot, 
as he rose slowly from his seat, ascended the tri- 
bune, and moved that the young Count of Paris, 
then and there present, be proclaimed King in 
the room of his grandfather. Every sound was 
hushed. Men held their breath. It was as if 
the heart of an empire had ceased to beat. The 
question was about to be put, when a single 


voice from the gallery broke the silence—‘it is 


too late!” 

Never did a more thrilling and potent excla- 
mation burst from mortal lips. It smote the 
ear of the Duchess as the death knell of her 
house. Great confusion ensued, and she was 
glad to escape with her son through one of the 
It was too late. 


been made‘a day, or even a few hours earlier, 
it might have prevailed.. But the time was 
gone by. It was toolate! the throne was irre- 
coverably lost. This is but a single example 
among a thousand, of the fatal consequences of 
delay. Many a throne has in like manner been 
lost. | 

But our purpose is not to dilate upon examples 
like these. ‘Those ominous words in the French 
Chamber, Jt is too late! apply to losses con- 
tinually incurred which are infinitely greater 


_ than those of any dethroned or expectant mon- 


arch, The value of a thousand earthly king- 


‘doms bears no proportion to the worth of an im- 


mortal soul. For the soul, there is a day of 
aed there is a day of final retribution. 
hile mercy pleads and waits, the sinner may 
repent and be saved ; but by and bye, perhaps 
the next hour, it will be too late. On this point 
the Bible abounds with examples and illustra- 
tions which were “ written for our learning, on 
One of 
of the most striking of these is the twelfth chap- 
ter of Hebrews. ‘ Looking diligently,” warns 
the apostle, ‘* lest any fail of the grace of God ; 
lest there be any fornicator or profane person, 
as Esau, who, for one morsel of meat, sold his 
birthright. For ye know, that afterward, when 
he would have inherited the blessing, he was re- 
jected, for he found no place for repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with tears.” It 
was toolate. And as it was too late for Esau, 
so would it soon be for them, if they continued 
to “‘ reject the great salvation.” ‘To the same 
purpose is that awful communication in the 
first chapter of Proverbs. We have room for 
only a part of it. ‘* Because I have called, and 


_ ye refused—then shall they call upon me, but 
I will not answer ; they shail seek me early, but 


shall not find me. They would none of my 
counsel, they despised all my reproof. There- 
fore shall they eat of the fruit of their“own ways, 
they shall be filled with their own devices.” 
They might have hearkened, they might have 
been saved, but now tt was toolate. They had 
heard and slighted the last call of mercy, and 
nothing remained to them but ‘‘a certain fear- 


ful looking for of wrath and fiery indignation.” 


So again; in the twenty-fifth chapter of Mat- 


thew we read: “And at midnight there was a 


cry made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him. And they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage, and the door 
was shut. Afterwards came also the other 
virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto us. But 
he answered and said, Verily, I say unto you, I 
know you not.” No pleadings now could open 
It was too late. | 

We often hear it said, that while life lasts it 
is never too late for a sinner to repent, and in 
one sense it is true. If he would truly repent 
and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, in the last 
mortal hour, he would be saved. But will he? 
How small, have we reason to fear,is the num- 
ber of such. The day of yrace may close even 
before the wicked man dies; it certainly does, 
where the unpardonable sin is committed, and 


. who can tell how long before?. Be it a few 


years, or but a few days, tt is then too late. 
And if the Saviour were to speak by an audible 
voice from heaven in a thousand dying cham- 
bers, who can tell in how many of them he 
would say, These all might have been saved, 
but z¢ ts too late. When I called, they refused, 
and now there is no more place for repentance.” 
The rich voluptuary, who had a little before 
spurned Lazarus from his presence, would 
have given all his banquets, and purple, and 
fine linen, for “‘a drop of water to cool his 
tongue,” but i¢ was too late. The horrors of 
a guilty conscience drove Judas back to the 
temple with his thirty pieces of silver, crying, 
‘“‘T have betrayed the innocent blood,” but at 
was too late. The Saviour had said, ‘* Good 


were it for that man if he had never been born,” 


and he went away in black despair and hanged 
himself. Voltaire, and Thomas Paine, and 
other blasphemers would, some, or all of them, 
have given kingdoms in their last hours for the 
Christian’s hope, but it was too late. They 
had “treasured up wrath against the day of 
wrath, and the revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God.” How many such, according to 
the most authentic testimony, have gone shud- 
dering and shrieking out of the world to meet 
their final doom ! | 
The King of the Sandwich Islands, who 
promised the missionaries that in five years he 
would break off from his debaucheries, and at- 
tend to their instructions, died in less than two; 
and what hope could they have of him? He 
had fixed his time, but before it half expired he 
was in eternity. was too late. And so it 


will be with all impenitent hearers of the gospel 
who put off their preparation to ‘‘a more con- 
venient season,” and do not live to see it. They 
will bewail their stupid procrastination when tt 
ts too late. The young Count of Paris lost 
only a temporary crown. They will lose that 
**crown of glory which fadeth not away.” 

Reader, reader, whosoever thou art, yet in 
thy sins, there is no time to be lost. The ar- 
rows of death are flying quick. The young, as 
well as the old, are falling. Ifthou dost not re- 
pent a voice from the other world, Jt is too late, 
too late, too LaTE! will ere long seal thine ever- 
lasting doom.— Rev. Dr. Humphrey. 


From the Northern Warder. 


CHRIST IN GETHSEMANE. 


One night, when Salem’s sacred streets were still, 
And stars shone bright on Olivet’s green hill, 
When no rude breezes waved the feathery palm, 
But all in Judah’s verdant vales was calm— 

By loved Gethsemane’s secluded spot, 

Where Kedron murmured by a garden-plot— 

A place where Jesus went to muse and pray, 

And meet his followers at the close of day— 

With anguish dire the Saviour seemed opprest, 
While drops of blood like sweat bedewed his breast ; 
And as he sighed and prayed, in sorrow deep, 

His dear disciples were o’ercome with sleep. 


Within that vale, beneath the midnight sky, 
Messiah lay in awful agony; 
Thrice—thrice he prayed with groans andlabouring breath, 
And looked like one amid the pangs of death ; 
For, ah! he had to bear a load of pain, 
Alone the dregs of suffering’s cup to drain— 
That bitter, bitter cup to Jesus given 
To satisfy the just demands of Heaven, 
That Mercy thus might find a way of grace 
To save a guilty and rebellious race! 
O! what a scene, when Jesus’ life-drops fell 
As he conflicted with the hosts of Hell! 
Important hour! and, O! eventful strife! 
That brought salvation and eternal life, 
While angels looked in wonder from above 
Upon the triumph of Unsounpep Love! 


Thus—thus bent down with sorrow and dismay, 
Upon the cold, damp ground the Saviour lay, 
While ’neath the night-cloud, ’mid the silence deep, 
A warrior band marched down Moriah’s steep, 
With glittering weapons, and with torch-light gleam, 
And soon they crossed the Kedron’s gurgling stream, 
Conducted by a traitor base and vile, | 
Who-Christ saluted with a kiss of guile— 
Ah! treacherous kiss! the signal-mark of crime! 
That brands false Judas to the end of time! 
Though gentle, holy, innocent, and mild, 
Thus Jesus was betrayed, traduced, reviled, 
Seized like a robber, and away was led, 
While all his followers him forsook and fled! 


Though changeful centuries have passed away, 
And Salem’s towers have crumbled to decay, 
Though her proud temple has been razed and riven, 
And Israel scattered by the curse of Heaven, 
Gethsemane’s time-hallowed garden-plot, 

Where Jesus suffered, ne’er shall be forgot, 
When, at the holy sacramental board, 

The humble Christian meets his risen Lord, 
And, in the elenrents of bread and wine, 

Beholds the symbols of a love divine. ‘ 
While silver showers the Kedron’s channel fill, 
And olives* flourish by that trickling rill, 

The pious pilgrim there shall sit and gaze, 

And readt the wondrous deeds of former days; 
Mark every place where Christ in sorrow sighed, 
Poured out his blood, and to his Father cried ; 
Upon the grassy sod with reverence kneel 

And pure devotion’s holy ardours feel, 

And, ’mid the solemn solitude of even, 


Invoke the guidance of the God of Meaven 


* There are still eight old olive-trees standing on the site 


. of the garden of Gethsemane, said by the monks to be as old 


as the time of our Saviour,and which are held in high 
veneration. Whether this be the case or not, they are pro- 
bably the oldest olive-trees in the world. 

+ Messrs. Bonar and McCheyne, in their interesting 
“ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews,” after giving an ac- 
count of their visit to Gethsemane, say :—‘* We read over all 
the passages of Scripture relating to Gethsemane, while 
seated together there. * * * Each of. us occupied part of 
the time alone—in private meditation—and then we joined 
together in prayer.” 


THE GLORY OF REDEMPTION. 

Eternal redemption by Jesus Christ! It will 
be the wonder of wonders—the theme of themes 
—the glory of glories. The everlasting song 
of the new creation, giving utterance to the glory 
of the Cross, and the harmonies of heaven, and 
the wailings that shall come.up from the depths 
of infinite ruin, responsive to the infliction of an 
every where triumphant law, will make an im- 
pression wide as the range of intelligent exist- 
ence, deep as the depths of moral being, and en- 
during as eternity. 


**‘ Redemption is the science and the song 
Of all eternity. Archangels, day 


And night, into its glories look. The Saints, — 


And Elders round the Throne, old in the years 
Of heaven, examine it perpetually; 

And every hour, get clearer, ampler views, 
Of right and wrong; see virtue’s beauty more; 
See vice more utterly depraved and vile: 

And this with a more perfect hatred hate ; 
That, daily love, with a more perfect love.” 

The glory of redemption! It is the chief de- 
light of the infinite mind; the joy of angels; 
the bliss of mankind; the central sun and moral 
bond of the universe. 

As the theatre of this redemption, our world 
is honoured above all worlds. ‘Though little in 
itself, its relations are with the universe. ‘Though 
in itself an obscure corner of creation, it is made 
the centre of highest interest, and the world of | 
chief attraction. The attention of angels is 
drawn to it. A moral force is gathering in it 
to uphold the universe in love and obedience. 
It is heaven’s laboratory, in which are to be 
worked out the great principles which are to 
exist in, and rule God’s kingdom. It is the bat- 
tle-field of the universe, on which holiness and 
sin, truth and error, life and death, Christ and 
the Devil are to wage their one great and deci- 
sive warfare. | 

History may record her eventful eras, when 
all the powers of earth were drawn up in hostile 
array, and all its interests suspended on a single 
conflict. Such may be regarded to have been 


the case, when the great question was to be de- 


cided by a single blow, between Greece and 
Persia, whether freedom or slavery should be 
the future inheritance of mankind; when the 
victory of Constantine determined, whether 
Paganism or Christianity should hold the throne 
of the Roman empire; when on the plain of 
Tours, it was decided whether the Crescent 
should prevail over the Cross in the West, as it 
had in the East ; whether imposture should drive 
the truth from the earth; when, on the event of 
the Armada, it was to be decided whether Popery 
or Protestantism should prevail, whether the 
earth should belong to Christ or to antichrist ; 
and when on the plains of Waterloo the 
armies of Europe decided the fate of ‘the 
man of destiny,’? and changed the current of 
human affairs. But Time is a more eventful 
era, in relation to eternity. The spiritual 
powers of the universe are met on this earth in 
hostile array; for nearly sixty centuries has the 
conflict raged already, and it will continue to 
rage, we know not how long. And who can 
conceive the extent of the interests at stake 
in this warfare? The honour of God, the 
maintenance of law and order, and the happi- 
ness of all worlds are involved. Our highest 
conceptions of the grandeur and importance of 
this contest, fall amazingly short of the reality. 
There is a breadth of purpose, a depth of mean- 
ing, a height of glory, and a fullne-s of love 
and blessing in this work of redemption, which 
eternal ages will hardly disclose.—Bib, Repos. 


MINISTERING SPIRITS. 


Is there any philosophical necessity, or any 
Scriptural reason for believing that death ter- 
minates the Christian’s interest and influence in 
the affairs of this world and the Church? On 
the contrary, as the spirit of the pious man 
leaves the body, with all its faculties, and all 
its zeal for Christ, and its benevolence to men, 
what is there to forbid the thought—what is 
more consistent with our feelings and natural 
convictions, than that those faculties and graces, 
freed from the clogs that embarrassed them 
here, and bathed in the influence of heaven, 
shall continue to be exerted, not in the same 
mode perhaps, but as efficiently and really as 
before death, in behalf of the dying world and 
the Redeemer’s cause ? : 

Heaven is no castle of indolence—no place 
of dreamy luxurious relaxation from works of 
love. Toil and weariness indeed have no place 
there ; and this is*what is meant when we are 
told that the dead in Christ rest from their la- 
bours, that is, from the painfulness of labour. 
But the spirit of holy benevolence will burn 
brighter and brighter for ever, and his ser- 
vants, we are told, continually serve him. Why 
should not the benevolence which found such 
frequent scope for its exercise here, still seek its 
objects amongst those whom it has once folded 
in its embrace? Why may not a Paul, a 
Brainerd, an Edwards, a Martyn, still sway an 
influence in the church, or among the benighted 
heathen? Why may not the glorified parent, 
or wife remember the child or husband who is 
yet a wanderer from God in this world of sin? 
Why may not our pious friends who have gone 
before us, be allowed with angels to stoop and 
minister to those whose pilgrimage is yet not 
completed, but whose faces are heavenward, 
contending with sins, and doubts, and fears? 
Perfectly joined to Christ, the great Intercessor, 
why may they not intercede for us, even as they 
did imperfectly here? Nay, why may not any 
redeemed mind feel more and do more for a 
perishing world afier death than before it? This 
is a doctrine which, if it cannot be demonstrated, 
need not be denied. The Christian is entitled 
to the probabilities and inferences of his faith ; 
and if this be a probability, it is a cheering one, 
whose influence may help to strengthen us for 
our remaining conflicts. 

How solemnly should the thought strike upon 
the heart of the sinner, that over all his wander- 
ing steps, the mother, long since taken to hea- 
ven, is ever watching with unutterable longings, 
and that no ungodly word or act of his fails to 
renew her sorrow! Think of this, impeni- 
tent reader, and see among the cloud of wit- 


nesses around you, the same mild, meek | 


eye, which watched over your childhood, and 
which you supposed had been dimmed by 
death.— Evans. 


NEGATIVE INFLUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 


There is a negative influence which the pul- 
pit exerts, which is not always appreciated. 
The importance of suppressing the vicious ha- 
bits of men can be estimated only by the in- 
trinsic turpitude of their vices, and the devasta- 
tion and ruin which they spread over the world. 


'| It were no easy matter to calculate the vast) — 


\ ed, and misery 
prevented, by the influence of the gospel. It 
is a thought of some interest, that the well- 
springs of overt and public iniquity are broken 
up just in the measure in which the pulpit has 
power over the minds of men. So absolutely 
is it at war with immorality and vice, that the 
vicious and immoral almost uniformly shun its 
instruction. Such persons are rarely found in 
the house of God. ‘The atmosphere is one they 
cannot live in; and the honest, faithful preacher 
of the gospel, to his honour be it spoken, one 
whose presence and influence they cannot abide. 
Plant a pulpit in the hot bed of crime, and the 
atmosphere becomes gradually more pure; the 
fearful activity of wickedness is restrained, and 
low vices and black crime skulk away, and 
seek a shadow under some deadly Upas, rather 
than regale themselves beneath the tree of life. 
Men are not found worshipping a golden image, 
or a block of marble, or a crawling reptile. in 
lands where the Christian pulpit has a place. 
Those depraved passions, and stupid and de- 
graded vices, every where the attendants on the 
debasing systems of idolatry, prevail only in 
lands where this divine institution is not known, 
or where it just begins to be recognized. Ifthe 
land in which we dwell is not as debased as 
ancient Egypt, or Phenicia or Babylon, or mo- 
dern India, and if our sacred rites are not such 
as to shock every mind that is touched with the 
least sense of decency and virtue, it is because 
the pulpit guards it by purer influences. Go 
to lands where there are no pulpits, or to those 
portions of the world where they are ‘ few and 
far between,” and what do you hear, if not the 
most awful profanation of the name of the great 
God, even from the lips of lisping childhood 
and hoary age? and what do you see, if not the 
most mournful desecration of that day of rest 
which the King of the universe claims for his 
own; which the God of life has given for the 
physical, intellectual, and moral benefit of man; 
and without which no bounds can be found that 
set a limit to the grossest ignorance and the 
grossest crimes? Who can tell the amount of 
wickedness which would be found in the various 
relations of human life, if the strong bonds of 
social organization were not inwoven with the 
uttered truths of God, and watched over and 
fortified by his ministers? Where would be 
the subordination of subjects to rulers, of chil- 
dren to their parents? and what would become 
of those ties of affection and delicacy which now 
bind so many thousand hearts, and which keep 


Christian lands from presenting the most dread- 


ful scenes of anarchy and confusion, of conten- 
tion and hatred? How many terrible convul- 
sions has the warning voice of the pulpit sup- 
pressed or restrained? Men would be well nigh 
fiends without it; spectacles of horror would be 
spread around them; “their hand would be 
against every man, and every man’s hand 
against them ;” the sword would be bathed in 
blood, and their history would be written in 
mourning, lamentations, and woe.”? And has 
the pulpit checked no licentiousness, imposed 
no restriction upon dissoluteness and profligacy 
of manners, prevented no libertinism, and kept 
no unhappy female, and no reckless man, from 
going down to the chambers of death? Has it 
set no bounds to idleness and prodigality, to ini- 
quity, dishonesty, and fraud, to plunder and 
pillage? Has it not done more to keep men 
from this whole class of crimes than all the 
circumstances and vigilance of the civil law, 
and the strong arm of physical power? 
made no liar tremble, no slanderer silent, no 
revengeful man peaceable, no deceiver ashamed, 
no compact sacred, no oath binding, no tribu- 
nal of justice more pure? Has it done nothing 
to repress that unhallowed spirit of covetousness 
which would gratify its insatiable cravings by 
wrong-doings ;_ which would corrupt magis- 
trates and legislators, and enrich itself by trad- 
ing in the souls of men? Has ambition never 
cowered before it? and has it effected no dimi- 
nution in the struggles and contests, the suffer- 
ings and sorrow of mankind.— Dr. Spring. 


Has it 


LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 

Who has not seen nature wrapped in the 
mantle of winter? Earth had assumed a cold 
and chilling appearance, The forest was strip- 
ped of its verdure, the mountain was covered 
with snow, and the riverand lake mirrored over 
with ice. -Around our dwellings the northern 
blast howled mournfully; and as the sky sad- 


dened with the gathering storm, ‘through the 


hushed air the whitening snow-flake fell.” The 
shortness of the days andthe dreariness with- 
out_reminded us of the shortness of life and the 
gloom of the grave. 

Who has not seen nature again, when the 
winds of winter were passing away before the 
breezes of spring? The fields, once buried in 
snow, and the valleys, long locked up in icy 
sleep, awoke at her instilling power; and ver- 


dure, springing forth, robed the hill ‘and plain | 


with its coatofgreen. The skies were changed; 
the sun sent down his rays; the trees put forth 
their foliage, and the wilderness grew gay with 
the notes of the feathered songsters. 

And thus with man. The winter of life 
comes, and he goes down in silence to the tomb. 
His form fades from our view, his voice no 
longer salutes our ear. Metmory sighs and 


weeps ‘ o’er virtue gone ;” and love, fond spirit 


that gladdens our earth, mourns that one has 


fled and left it to darkness and despair. But 
does spring never dawn upon the night of the 
grave! Is there no immortality for man—no 


hope of waking the slumbers of our friends, and 


seeing their forms again ? 

‘* As for me, I shall behold thy face in right- 
eousness; [ shall be satisfied when I awake 
with thy likeness, O Lord. For my flesh shall 
rest in hope; and thou wilt not leave my soul 
in the grave. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life, and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” So 
spake the Psalmist. = = 

_ | know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth ; 
and after I awake, though this body shall be de- 
stroyed, yet in my flesh shall I see God.” So 
spake Job. 

‘¢ Our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, shall work out for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory; while we aim 
not at things which are visible, but at the 
things which are invisible; for the things which 
are visible are temporal, but the things which 
are invisible are eternal. For we know if this 
earthly house of our tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made 
he hands, eternal in the heavens.” So spake 

aul, 

‘¢T ama pilgrim and sojourner on earth, look- 
ing forward and pressing unto acity yet to come; 
but thou, O God, art my way, and wilt bring 
me safely through the wilderness to Mount 
Zion, the land of rest—the habitation of thy 


| throne, and the place of the redeemed.” So 


speaks every Christian. 

And shall we be left in solitude to sleep the 
years away?! Shall we liedown, and rise not ? 
Shall the cold tomb ever hold us, and we never 
meet again to love and praise Him who has con- 
quered death and the grave !— Western Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


REMEMBER, YOU MUST DIE. 

When joy’s bright sun is shining, 
Along the flowery way, 

And pleasure’s wreath is twining, 
That blooms but to decay— 

When life’s delicious morning 
Beams o’er the unclouded sky, 

Sad comes the mournful warning, 
‘¢ Remember, you must die.” 


When clouds are lowering o’er us, 
And sorrow rends the breast, 
And all is gloom before us, 
No home wherein to rest— 
Welcome as dews of even 
Beneath a torrid sky, 
Whispers a voice from heaven, 
** Remember, you must die.” 


— 


SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN. 

A converted Spanish monk, named Ramon 
Monsaivatge, has become a colporteur. Among 
other interesting facts, he narrates the following: 
‘‘ Among the six hundred Spaniards whom I 
visited in Montpelier, and to whom I offered the 
word of God, there was one, a man of distinc- 
tion and wealth, who had served in the army, 
and now lived in retirement. One day I went 
to the house, and told him that I had taken the 
liberty to call and offer him the word of God. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘I know you; I have heard of 
you. You are a worthless fellow.’ *¢ Very 
true,’ I replied, ‘I feel that more and more ; and 
this book has taught me what I am, and who is 
that Saviour whom I needed. And it has af- 
forded me such consolation and instruction 

.. Hedid not allow me to finish, but in 
his fury gave me a violent kick, and drove me 
from his house. I went away; but the next 
day I returned. I had hardly time to state my 
object, before he raised an umbrella which he 
had in his hand, and struck me a heavy blow 
on the head. [turned away, and went back. 
The third time I had no better success; the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and so on to the fourteenth 
time, I repeated my visits; but [ must own that 
I trembled each time as I mounted the steps, 
expecting to be loaded with contempt. The 
last time, enraged at my perseverance, he gave 
me a blow which threw me down, and injured 
me so as to force me to remain in my room 
for several days. On the first day [ could 
leave the house, having heard that the wife of 
him who had repulsed me so often was sick, I 
again resolved to visit him in the street. ‘ Se- 
nor,’ said I, ‘I have heard bad news,’ ‘ What 
news?’ returned he in a tone of contempt. 
‘That your lady is very sick.” * What business 
is that of yours?’ ‘It is my business, Senor, 
for | wish to pray for her. Will you not ac- 
cept this book, the word of God, which has 
given peace to my soul, and will give peace to 
yours if you receive it?’ Then to get clear of 
me, he took the book, paid me, and hurried 
away. Five days after, 1 was in my room, and 
saw this gentleman coming towards the house 
with the Testament in his hand. I thought im- 
mediately that he came to return the book and 
maltreat me, and I hastily locked the door. 1 
remained quiet, and he withdrew. An hour 
after, [ saw him coming again, and soon per- 


ceived he had pushed a paper under my door. 


I took it, and read the following words: Sir— 
Though I am unworthy to speak to you, if you 
will come to my house, my wife and I shall be 
glad to hear you pray for yourenemies,’ I took 
the note to my friend, the pastor, who thought 
it imprudent to trust myself alone in his house, 
and I went witha pious school-master. As soon 


as the officer saw me, he embraced me and said, 
‘IT have read the book to my wife, and beg your 
pardon for the brutal manner in which I have 
treated you. Forgive me.’ I replied, ‘ Dear 
sir—lIt is not to me you should return thanks, 
but to God. Let us pray to him.’ 


When we 


covenant care of Jesus. 


his atonement, washed in his. 
' by his Spirit. Make to him now that surrender 


happy in proportion to their self-denial, and be- 


than Pharaoh. Does any one doubt this? 


had done so, I took the Testament and read a 
chapter, to which he paid the most serious at- 
tention. His wife also received me with the 
greatest kindness. ‘ There is one thing,’ said 
the officer, ‘ which I wish you to promise me ; 
that is, if you ever again offer that book toa 
monster like myself, who repulses you fourteen 
times, go again the fifteenth time to him.” 
What an encouragement to persevering and 
self-denying efforts in doing good! What an 
example to the benevolent and forgiving spirit 
of the gospel! What an instance of its power 
to change the heart! What a noble character 
was this colporteur, compared with the Alexan- 
ders and Cesars, the Byrons and Shakspeares, 
the Ciceros and Platos of this world!—Bible 
Society’s Extracts. 


— 


A DYING CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER. 


And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.—Acis vii. 29. 


Here is a prayer to Jesus Christ to receive 
the departing soul ; and this I put down among 
the characteristics of every faithful death. 

Brethren, [ think you will feel in a dying 
hour, that your departing souls need a divine 
Saviour. You have one in Jesus Christ. You 
may call upon him then, even as now. His 
ear will not be heavy, though yours may, when 
death is sealing up your faculties. His eye will 
not have lost its power of gazing affectionately 
on you, when yours is becoming dim and closed. 
His hand will not be shortened in the hour 
when yours will have become tremulous and 
feeble. But lift up the hand, the heart, the 
eyes, the soul, in prayer to him, and you will 
find him a very near and present help in that 
time of trouble. 

Brethren, a Christian should die praying. 
Other men die in different ways, according to 
their character and temper. Julius Cesar died 
adjusting his robes, that he might fall gracefully. 
Augustus died in a compliment to Livia; Ti- 
berius, in dissimulation ; Vespasian in a jest. 
The infidel Hume died with pitiful jokes about 
Charon and his boat ; Rousseau, with language 
of presumptuous boasting; Voltaire, with min- 
gled imprecations and supplications; Paine with 
shrieks of agonizing remorse. Multitudes die 
with sullenness; some with blasphemies falter- 
ing on their tongues, But, brethren, the hum- 
ble Christian would die praying. Well says 
the poet: 


‘Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath ; 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watch-word at the gates of death— 
He enters heaven with prayer.” 


_. But observe what Stephen prayed: ‘ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit!” This is the prayer 
of faith commending the immortal spirit to the 
3 The spirit does not 
die wifly the body. None but God, who gave, 
can take away the soul’s existence, and he has 
declared that he never will. Would that bad 
men would think on that! You cannot get rid 
of your soul’s existence; you cannot cease to 
be; you may wish it, though the wish is mon- 
strous, unnatural. But there is no annihilation 
for any soul of man. O, come to our Saviour! 
give him your guilty soul, to be justified through 

regenerated 


of your soul for which he calls. Renew this 
happy self-dedication every day, very especially 
every Sabbath, and most solemnly from time 
to time at the Lord’s Supper; and then, when 
you come to die, it will only be to do once more 
what you have so often done in former days— 
again to commend your soul very humbly, be- 
lievingly, and affectionately, into the faithful 
care of Jesus Christ.— Hambleton. . 


— 


HAPPINESS OF THE SELF-DENYING. 


Religious self-denial is no hard and painful 
duty, as it is generally thought. The testi- 
mony of the Bible and the experience of Chris- 
tians concur in refuting the idea. Both these 
authorities declare that the happiest men in the 
world are the self-denying, and that they are 


cause of it. 
‘Look at facts: Moses was a happier man 


Daniel was happier than the Chaldean King. 
Paul was happier than the emperor Nero. 
Howard was happier than Bonaparte. And the 
paradox to the selfish mind is, that these men 
found their happiness in self-denial. Of Moses , 
it is said that he chose to suffer afflictions with 
the people of God, esteeming the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
Paul’s experience corresponded with this. He 
says, ‘“‘I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in distress, for Christ’s 
sake.” And in another place, after reciting a 
long catalogue of his sufferings, he says, “As 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, yet 
making many rich; as having nothing, yet pos- 
sessing all things. So speaks all Christian ex- 
perience. The purest, most unmingled happi- 
ness tasted on earth, is by the men who most 
nearly approach the pattern of Him, who, 
though he was rich, became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be rich. 

There never was a more obvious practical 
mistake than to attempt to find happiness in 
avoiding and going round the path of self-denial. 
They are at the exact antipodes of truth, who 
suppose happiness depends upon shunning the 


cross. It depends upon taking it up and bear- 
ing it. True blessedness is in self-denial, not in 
avoiding it. He who shuns an obvious call to 


deny himself for Christ’s sake, shuns an oppor- 
tunity of tasting the most exquisite joy permit- 
ted to man this side of heaven. O! the infinite 
number of turn-outs and by-paths from the path 
of self-denial, resorted to in the belief that they 
are pain-saving paths, when in truth they only 
turn the traveller off from the highway of joys 
unspeakable and full of glory.— NV. Y. Evan. 


™ 


RULE OF CONDUCT. 

A rule of conduct, political or personal, de- 
rived, not from religion, but from some abstract 
notion, such as that of general utility, the fitness 
of things, &c. is no rule at all: inasmuch as it 
fails in all the conditions indispensable to its 
efficiency, and must consequently vary accord- 
ing to the views which each individual may 
take, at different times, of what constitutes gene- 
ral utility, &&c. which views, in the absence of 
conscientious motives, formally excluded by 
such systems, must be biassed by the sense of 
individual interest, which may or may not ac- 
cord with the general utility. It is the consci- 
ousness of this radical defect in all such systems 
which has put their advocates upon casting 
about for some standard of right and wrong, 
other but that given by God himself, of which 
the most notable instances are to be found in the 
very opposite doctrines of popular sovereignty 
and Papal infallibility. Different as these doc- 
trines are in their form and operation, they are 
the same in this respect; both have their source 
in the same natural desire to have a standard 
of right to which appeal may be made in the 
last resort, and in the same corrupt propensity 
to seek that standard any where but in the 
divine law.—Morier’s ‘* What has Religion to 


fords. one..out..of many 


do with Politics?” 


THE GIFT OF GOD. 
The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ, our 
3 Lord.—Rom. vi. 23. 


Father! in Christ we live, and Christ in Thee! 
Eternal Thou, and everlasting we. 

The heir of heaven, henceforth I fear not death ; 
In Christ I live! in Christ I draw the breath 
Of the true life! Let then earth, sea, and sky 
Make war against me! on my front | show 
Their mighty Master’s seal. In vain they try 
To end my life, that can but end its woe. 

Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies? 
Yes! but not his—’tis Death itself there dies. 


— 


REMARKABLE FACTS OF THE JEWS. 

In the General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland the report of the Com- 
mittee on Missions to the Jews presented 
the following very interesting facts. 

The most remarkable conversion record- 
ed during the year is that of a well educa- 
ted man, a surgeon by profession, but sus- 
taining himself and his family by usury—a 
mode of life both in itself exceedingly fit- 
ted to harden the heart, and peculiarly 
odious to a conscientious Israelite. Re- 
markable examples have occurred, and are 
occurring year by year, as the fruit of our 
missionary efforts,in the conversion of men 
skilled in the learning, and zealous for the 
traditions of their fathers, which effectual- 
ly foster the self-righteous spirit; but it is 
peculiarly interesting and encouraging to 
be able to add to these an instance of the 
mighty power of God in converting one 
who was indeed learned in the Talmud, 
and exact in his obedience to its precepts, 
but who, even amongst Jews, was pecu- 
liarly the slave of covetousness; having 
deep within him by nature that love of 
money which is the root of all evil; hav- 
ing from his youth a heart exercised with 
covetous practices, and even then eking out 
his scanty livelihood by usury; having 
finally become entirely dependent for his 
own support and that of his family on this 
degrading, hardening, and often iniquitous 
trade; goaded all along in his conscience 
by the command, “If thy brother be wax- 
en poor, take thou no usury of him,’’ yet 
enslaved by his lust, and without faith or 
fortitude to face impending want—it was 
indeed a glorious victory, when the cross 
of Christ triumphed at last, and the usurer 
carried through the streets of Pesth his 


bag of borrowed money—renounced his 


unholy traffick—and sold all for the one 
pearl of great price, counting all things loss 
that he might win Christ, and be found in 
him, not having his own righteousness, 
which is of the law, but. the righteousness 
which is of God by faith. The grace of 
God whigh abounded toward him was 
extended also to his family; and he af- 
“examples in this 
missionary field of the fulfilment of the 
promise, “Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thine 
house;”? there being no mission, with 
which we are acquainted, that equally 
with our mission to Israel has been dis- 
tinguished by that interesting feature of 
the conversion of families. He was bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord Jesus, he 
and all that were his—father, mother, and 
two children, sharers in one baptism, and 
all, with the exception perhaps of the 
youngest child, of whom no special ac- 
count is given, affording evidence of be- 
lieving in one Redeemer. 

During this year, also, our missionaries 
have laid in the dust the first convert who 
had been called to his rest. Old Rabbi 
Hirsch, after a long life of wandering, 
being unconsciously guided by him who 
gathereth together his sheep that are scat- 
tered abroad, travelled to Pesth, with the 
design of procuring subscriptions for a He- 
brew work which he intended to publish, 
and coming into contact with our missions 
there, wasgradually brought into subjection 
to the truth as it isin Jesus. His old pre- 


Jjudices, his old dress, his old heart, and his 


old habits all gave way. He was privi- 
leged to live for five years in the faith, till 
he had completed his threescore years and 
ten, testifying as a little child in his old age, 
to the grace of Him who had, at the 
eleventh hour, called him out of darkness 
into marvellous light—and was greatly en- 
larged in knowledge, faith, and love, pre- 
vious to his departure, and enabled to die 
as a meek, yet triumphant witness for 
Christ, when no human power could sus- 


tain his spirit and no earthly motive could 


cast suspicion on his testimony. The Jews 
wept around his dying bed, crowded to his 
funeral, and desired for themselves a death 
so joyful as his. Reference was then 
made to the progress of Mr. P. Saphi’s 
school, in which more than sixty scholars 
are educated—children of poor parents, 
yet all neatly dressed—coming out of filthy 
dwellings, yet all cleanly—trained at home 
to excessive irregularity, yet regular in 
attendance, and exact in time—having 
learned a mixed and a most corrupt lan- 
guage, yet speaking in the school pure 
German, and successfully acquiring much 
useful secular knowledge. Several chil- 
dren have died in the faith as it is in Je- 
sus—many are impressed and inquiring. 
Some are persecuted and beaten by their 
parents for praying in the name of Jesus, 


and speaking of Him to their brothers and 


sisters; but other parents have ceased 
their opposition, and yare now quiet and 
anxious listeners while their children, in 
the evenings, read aloud the glad tidings 
of the gospel—the name of Jésus of Naza- 
reth, though not received and rested in, 
being now respected in these Jewish fami- 
lies, and no longer execrated and blas- 
phemed. 

The missionaries have been training Bi 
ble readers and colporteurs, five of whom, 
converted Jews, have already begn sent 
forth to distribute Bibles, tracts, and reli- 
gious books. The Jews were maltreated 


| during the recent political commotions in 


Hungary, thus speedily prostrating the 
hopes which many of them had begun to 
entertain, “ that their Messiah, whom they 
have turned into a vague notion of freedom 
and worldly prosperity,’ was now come. 
Such is the insecurity and alarm in the 
Jewish community, that a number*of re- 
spectable families have been baptized into 
the Church of Rome to escape the perse- 
cution, and a thousand Jews in Pesth 


| have resolved to depart for America, the 


rich undertaking to support the poor. 


1. * Look!” Then we must have the requi- 
site powers or faculties. No one would think 
of bidding a man who had no eyes to look—it 
would be cruel. Faith also being a duty, neces- 
sarily implies the power to believe. God made 
man, and knows what is in man’s heart, and 
the state of his faculties, and as he bids man 
believe, it follows, of course, that God knows he 
has the faculty to do so. | 
. 2, Look!” Then there must be an ob- 
ject to behold. We bid men behold the sun 
when it shineth on the countenance of a 
man who is even now smiling upon them. 
God bids men believe, be@ause all things are 
already prepared and finished; it is a thing 
done and ready which they are to behold—to 
believe. Salvation has not to be accomplished 
—this was done 1800 years ago—and it can- 
not have an objective existence other than it has 
now. The command to look at the brazen ser- 
pent did not more surely imply the actual ele- 
vation of the serpent on the pole, and its being 
thereon in order to salvation, than the command 
to believe on Jesus for salvation, implies that 
he has wrought out, and has himself become 
our salvation, 

3. “* Look !” Then the object must be near. 
No one would bid me to behold an object if it 
were a long way off, too far to be seen or to do 
good. Ifa drowning man were told to “ he- 
hold his deliverer and be saved,” what mockery 
would it be if his deliverer were a long way off ; 
so far that it were quite impossible for him to 
aid the sinking, drowning man! Christ, in the 
gospel, is brought nigh—he may be seen, felt, 
laid hold of—salvation is placed within our 
reach. 

4, Only “look!” The way of salvation must 
be a simple way. No art, scholarship, or wis- 
dom, or talent, is required to behold an object 
presented before our eyes. The greatest sim- 
pleton can do it—the dying man can doit. He 
who knows but little besides can look; the 


faculty, the light, and the object being given, 


any one can behold. Every one may be saved, 
because every one may believe. Nothing can 
be simpler than to believe a truth—to receive a 
trustworthy saying—to rejoice in a fact which 
involves one’s own happiness, and which is ac- 
credited by unimpeachable testimony. 

5. Only * look!” Salvation, then, cannot be 
difficult. Looking requires no labour, neither 
does believing. God says—* Look, and be 
saved,” whereby he would have us know, that 
salvation is a thing of all things the most easily 
to be had. ‘I can look,” said a dying saint 
to me, ** when I can do nothing else, and Je- 
sus bids us look to him.” 

6. Look and be saved!” . Salvation must 
be an instantaneous work. ‘The moment I look 
at an object I see it—as soon as ever the eye is 
opened, the image of it is pictured on the retina, 
and the moment we cease to reject Jesus—to 
refuse his salvation—we are saved. No time 
elapses between believing and being saved. As 
soon as ever we understand his work for us, 
and place ourselves in the right position in re- 
spect of Jesus, we instantly receive the benefit. 
There is no process of intricate reasoning—no 
long-drawn deductions necessary; there are no 
abysses of unknown and unknowable decreés 
through which salvation must come ere we can 
be saved; we simply look, and are at once 
saved ; we hear and live—we see and are saved. 

7. “Look and be saved!”. Then may he 
who is not saved be saved this moment. Jesus 
has done all that was necessary in order to 
bring thee to God and secure thy salvation. 
He has put away thy sin; he is thy way into 
the Father’s bosom; through him God is to- 
wards thee a well-pleased God, and awaits thy 
return—thy acceptance of his proffered blessing. 
Behold thy God. Acquaint thyself now with 
him, and be at peace. Look, and be saved at 
once and fully.—Glasgow News. 


NAPOLEON ON CHRISTIANITY. 


The following statement is said to have been 


made to General Bertrand by Napoleon Bona- 


parte, when on his death-bed. It stands oppo- 
site to Gibbon’s weak and futile attempt to ac- 
count for the progress of Christianity from 
secondary causes : 

know men, and tell you that Jesus 
was notaman. His religion is a self-existent 
mystery, and it proceeded from a-mind not 
human. There is in it a deep peculiarity of 
character which has produced a succession of 
doctrines and maximstill thenunknown. Jesus 
borrowed nothing from human _ koowledge; 
neither was he a philosopher, for his proofs 
were miracles, and his disciples from the very 
first adored him. In fact, science, and philoso- 
phy are powerless to salvation, and the sole ob- 
ject of Jesus in coming into the world, was to 
unveil the mysteries of heaven and the laws of 
mind. Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and I, 
have founded empires; but on what have we 
rested the creations of our genius? Upon force. 
Only Jesus has founded an empire upon love, 
and at this moment millions of men would die 
for him. It was not a day, nor a battle, that 
won the victory over the world for the Christian 
religion. No, it was a long war, a fight of 
three centuries, begun by the apostles, and con- 
tinued by their successors, and the Christian 
generations that followed. In that war all the 
kings and: powers of the earth were on one side; 
and on the other side | see no army, but a mys- 
terious force, and a few men scattered here and 
there through all parts of the world, and who 
had no rallying point but faith in the mysteries 
of the Cross. I die before my time, and my 
body will be put into the ground to become food 
of worms. Such is the fate of the great Napo- 
leon! What an abyss between my deep wretch- 
edness and Christ?s eternal kingdom, proclaim. 
ed, loved, adored, and spreading through the 
world. Was that dying? Was it not rather to 
live ?” 


SUICIDES. 

Several cases of suicide have occurred here 
within a short time. One would almost suppose 
from looking over the newspapers now-a-days, 
that the old heathen notions in regard to this 
species of crime were coming in vogue again. 
Almost every day we see reports of cases 0C- 
curring here or elsewhere. People are becom- 
ing less shocked at it, and in fact there Is get- 
ting to be altogether too Jax a /eeling in regard 
to this awful breach of God’s law. There is a 


depth of desolation about the misfortunes of 


some people that is very hard to bear, but ever- 
lasting burnings are still more intolerable. 
Think of it, unfortunate one! whose heart is 
broken with sorrow, whose fond hopes are 
crushed, whose life is a wearisome burden. 
We will show unto you a more excellent way. 
There is One who heals the broken hearted and 
gives rest to the weary—there is balm in Gilead 
and a Physician there. ‘Earth hath no sor- 
rows that heaven cannot cure.” Pause, and 
think, and look, before you leap into the bot- 


tomless pit. 
‘* His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 
Then bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl.” 
{ New Orleans Presbyterian. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received from 
Mrs. M. Scott, Muskingum county, Ohio, Five 
Dollars, for the Rev. Mr. King, for missionary 
purposes in Ireland. Also one dollar from a 
lady of Philadelphia, for the Portuguese. 


ARRIVAL oF Misstonartes.—The Rev. 
Joseph Porter and two sons, of the Lodiana 
Mission, Northern India, under the care of the 


_ Presbyterian Board, arrived at Philadelphia on 


the 22d inst. in the ship Wyoming from 
Liverpool. 

The Rev. Messrs. Jenks and Dow, and their 
families, of the Siam (Baptist) Mission, arrived at 
New York, on 19th inst. in the ship Valparaiso, 
from Canton. Mrs. Jenks, wife of the first 
named gentleman, died on the 27th of June, 
when the ship was in latitude 32 degrees South, 
longitude 14 degrees east. 


- 


THEoLocicaL next ses- 
sion of the Theological Seminary at Princeton 
will commence on Thursday next, 31st inst. 
The Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, 
commenced on Monday last the 21st inst. 


Iowa.—The Rev. William D. Smith, for- 
merly editor of the Presbyterian of the West, 
has been appointed Professor of Languages in 
the new Presbyterian College recently founded 
at West Point, lowa. Mr. Smith has not yet 
signified his acceptance of the office. We are 
pleased to learn, however, that this College is, 
for a new enterprise in a new country, in a 
very prosperous condition. 


= 


Hamppen Sipney are gra- 
tified to learn that recent efforts made by the 
friends of Hampden Sidney College, to raise a 
fund of sixty thousand dollars, by founding 
Scholarships, have been successful, that the 
Fund is now completed, and that the Trustees 
confidently expect that Dr. Green, of Baltimore, 


who has recently been elected President of the | 


College, will accept the office. In another col- 
umn will be found an advertisement for a Pro- 
fessor to fill a department in the College. 


aon — 


Tue PersEcurep Portucurse.—The Rev. 
D. R. Thomason, Secretary of the Emigrant’s 
Society of Philadelphia, states that an English 
gentleman, who left Trinidad on the Ist of 
July, in company with the twenty-three Portu- 
guese, whose arrival at New York was men- 
tioned in our paper of last week, informed 
him, that of the eleven hundred Portuguese 
who fled from Madeira to Trinidad, as a place 


of refuge from the persecution of the Papists, 


scarcely six hundred are now to be found. 
The statement of this English gentleman fully 
corroborates the account we gave last week, on 
the authority of Mr. De Motte, of the exemplary 
Christian character and industry. of these per- 
secuted people ; and should stimulate the bene- 
volent in our own highly favoured land to make 
prompt and liberal efforts for their relief. Mr. 
Thomason, in his interview with the gentleman, 
asked the following questions, among others, 
viz. 

‘¢ What is the cause of their destitute and suf- 
fering condition? are they really industrious, in 
our sense ofthe term?” ‘ Indeed they are; you 


will know this, when I tell you how they were 
chiefly employed when I left; they go on tothe 


mountain, cut wood, and bring down loads on 


their backs, as much almost as a horse can 
carry. This wood they sell for a trifle, for 
they can live on what would starve other men. 
There is no suitable employment for them, un- 
less they work in the sugar grounds, and this 
is death to them. For a while, the government 
agent employed them to cut a road; but this 
completed, the only work is that which I have 
mentioned.” ‘‘Is their pastor still living ?” 
*“‘Yes; and he expects, I believe, that Ameri- 
can friends will help him and his people to get 
to this country ; but he fears they will be sepa- 
rated, and they wish to live and die together.” 


— 


PRECIPITATE ConcLusions.—lIn this world, 
it is designed by the Creator, that we should 


know but in part ; and yet our conclusions are 


often rashly ventured, as if we were acquaint- 
ed with the whole. Like the school boy, who, 
in his attempts to master the Greek grammar, 
pronounces the whole study sheer nonsense; or 
the man who thought that the world should 
come to an end, as the experiment had proved 
a failure, so from partial and distorted views, 
the whole plan of God’s government is often 
unceremoniously condemned. We see but a 
part of his ways, and because apparently dis- 
jointed, they are regarded to be so in fact. A 
highcr and more comprehensive knowledge 
would lead to a different conclusion, Could we 
see the beginning and the end, as well as all 
intermediate points, the whole would appear 
perfect. As we could form no adequate opin- 
ion of the geography of this world from a survey 
from its highest mountain, so we cannot from 
the small eminences which we may attain, form 
a just conception of the boundless government 
of God. - An angelic mind would be utterly 
foiled in attempting to comprehend it in its in- 
finite ramifications and relations, since what is 
infinite can be understood only in part by the 
highest created intelligence. How great, then, 
must be the presumption which would arraign 
the proceedings of the Most High before a 
human tribunal, and what temerity to pro- 
nounce with positiveness on those proceedings, 
imperfectly as they are understood! The deal- 
ings of God with a single individual, by which 
he is made to pass through numberless vicissi- 
tudes of feeling and changes of condition ; his 
dealings with nations, by which they are ele- 
vated and depressed, shaken by convulsions, 
involved in wars, and destroyed by a thousand 
differeat agencies ; his dealings with the race at 
large, from the commencement of time to its 
close, may present many problems which 
human reason and philosophy can never solve. 
Why is man asinner? Why does he suffer? 
Why do the wicked triumph? Why are the 
blessings of civilization and civil liberty so 
partially diffused? Why are so many hearts 
broken, so many hopes disappointed, so many 


tender ties dissolved? Whence come war, 
famine, pestilence, earthquake? Why is the 
gospel, which professes to be a remedy for 
human woes, so partially diffused, so differently 
interpreted? Why is the happiness of those 
who most sincerely embrace and practise it so 
often interrupted? Why is the human mind 
subject to so many fluctuations, to such fierce 
conflicts of opinion, to such varying frames? As 
such queries are suggested, shall we undertake 
to determine, that God either does not govern 
the world, or that his government is disjointed 
aod conflicting? Shall we say this is unwise, 
that cruel, and the other thing unjust? Thus 
to arraign God is sin, folly, madness! Did 
we know all his plans, could we see the great 
objects he is accomplishing, did we see the nice 
adaptation of all means to the end, we would 
at once pronounce him wise in counsel, wonder- 
ful in working, and perfect in all his ways. 
Until, then, a fuller disclosure is made, faith 
should be the substitute for sight, and in the 
exercise of it, we should trust him unreservedly, 
and in relation to things now to us inexplicable, 
be content with the assurance that we shall 
know hereafter. Avoiding all infidel cavils, 
and impious judgments, we should trust to his 
guidance, submit to his will, rejoice in his 
sovereignty, and wait patiently until God, who 
is his own interpreter, Shall make every thing 
plain, and place us in a region whence doubt 
and distrust shall be for ever banished. 


— 


Return To HeaTuEenism,—We were some- 
what surprised to see, by the Missionary Her- 
ald of the present month, that the American 
Board have been obliged, in consequence of 
the want of money, to curtail their mission- 
ary operations. The Herald says: 

‘In consequence of the heavy debt of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, the Madura Mission have. been called 
upon to curtail their expenses. This has oblig- 
ed them to dismiss a large number of the pupils 
in the free schools. The Rev. Mr. Muzzy, of 
that Mission, under date of April 8th, writes: 
‘Four or five hundred scholars, who have been 
learning to read the Scriptures, and committing 
to memory scriptural catechisms, and who heard 
the gospel preached on the Sabbath and other 
days, are now deprived of these privileges, and 
are under heathen influences entirely.” 


— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Mopern :Frencn Literature. By L. Raymond de 
Vericour, formerly Lecturer in the Royal Atheneum, 
Paris, &c. Revised, with notes alluding particularly 
to writers prominent in the late political events in 
Paris, by William Staughton Chase, A. M. with a 
portrait of Lamartine. 12mo, pp. 448, Boston, Gould, 
Kendall, & Lincoln, 1848, 
Those who wish to understand the French 

mind in its several phases will peruse this work 
with an eager and interested curiosity. Nor 
will they be disappointed. They will find here 
a comprehensive survey of modern French 
literature, with biographical and critical notices 
of all the distinguished writers in its various 
walks. The work is remarkable as written 
by a Frenchman in English. Mr. Chase’s 
notes add much value to the original treatise. 

Manures; their Composition, Preparation, and Action 
upon Soils, with quantities to be applied, being a field 
companion for the farmer, from the French of stand- 
ard authorities. By Campbell Morfit, Practical and 
Analytic Chemist. 18mo, pp. 100. Philadelphia, 
Lindsay & Blakiston, 1848. 

The title of this little book is sufficiently ex- 
pressive of its contents. Not being familiar 
with the subject, we can only say that it ap- 
pears to be a valuable help to the farmer, ex- 
plaining in intelligible language the various me- 
thods of preserving and restoring the fertility 
of soils. 


A Manuat or Grecian Antiquitigs—A Manvuat oF 
Roman Antiquitigs. By Dr. E. F. Bojesen, Profes- 
sor of the Greek Language and Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Soro. Translated fromthe German. Edited 
by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 12mo, 2 vols. in 
one, pp. 200 and 210. D. A & Co. New York; 
G. S. Appleton, Philadelphia, 1848. 


These Manuals are admirable specimens of 
condensation, exhibiting in brief compass the 


results of extensive research and profound ac- » 


quaintance with the subject of Greek and Ro. 
man Antiquities. Nothing equal to them has 
yet been presented to the American student. 
The paper, binding, and typographical execu- 
tion do credit to the enterprising publishers. 


THE BIBLE. 


Within this awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries: 

Happiest they of human race 

To whom their God has given grace 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch, to force the way ; 

And better had they ne’er been born, 

Than read to doubt, or read to scorn. 
—|[ Walter Scott. 


The Bible is a mine in which you cannot dig 
too deeply. There is no danger to be appre- 
hended from the depth of your descent into it. 
Contrary to the course of nature, as you go 
down into this mine, the atmosphere becomes 
more pure and balmy; the light increases as 
you descend, and with the instrumentality of 
faith and prayer, you bring up out of it riches, 
yea, unsearchable riches and righteousness.— 
Rev. Josias Wilson. 


Casting away the fear of being accounted 
superstitious, cultivate the habit of looking at 
a Bible with respect and reverence. Open it 
with a kind of solemn pleasure; for God is 
there, in all his greatness, and holiness, and 
love. Read it with thankfulness; for it is a 
grant to you, under the hand of God, and it is 
sealed to you by the blood of Christ, and the 
grant secures to you, if you be a humble believ- 
er, forgiveness and sanctification, and victory 
and heaven. It secures to you “all things,” for 
‘¢ you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” When 
good old Bishop Latimer was led to the stake, 
he took the Bible with him. He clung to it 
with holy affection. It had pointed out to him 


a Saviour; it had him taught how to live with 


comfort: it was now-to teach him how to die 
with triumph. There is scarcely a page in the 
Bible which does not show more of God than all 
the wonders of creation.— Life of the Rev. R. 
Housman. 

The Rev. Mr. Turnbull, from England, in 
his recent discourse on the Law of Revelations, 


says: ‘‘ For more than a thousand years has. 


ahe Bible gone hand in hand with civilization, 
science, and law. It has never been behind 
the age—nay, it has always gone before it, like 
the pillar of fire before Israel in the wilderness. 
Its great principles of order, submission and 
freedom, have been the stability of States. Its 
| very presence among them has been a saving 
ark, a refuge and a rest. How fareven beyond 


the present time, gleams the light of that won- 


derous book, which describes and promises true 
freedom and fraternity, that divine and univer- 
sal brotherhood, of which the nations only 
dream! In a word, the Christian Revelation is 
‘the true salt of the earth, the vital force of com- 

munities and states. It alone regenerates while 


it preserves—preserves while it regenerates.” 


THE 


A VISIT TO NIAGARA. 

[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 

Currron House, Canada,J uly 27, 1848. 

My Dear Sir—My hope is realized. I am 
now at Niagara. I have stood in admiring 
awe before the mighty cataract. It is one of 
the grand works of God. 

To attempt a description of it were useless, 
first, because so many descriptions have already 
been attempted; and then, because no descrip- 
tion, however minute or graphic, can convey 
any adequate idea of the sublime reality. If 
you would at all appreciate this wonder in na- 
ture, you must see it, 

I will, however, jot down a few things, pre- 
suming that, as 


“‘ Trifles, on an interesting subject 
Cease to be trifles,”’ 


you may feel some degree of interest in what 
I write. 3 

But where shall I begin? I feel somewhat 
as the stranger must, who, on his arrival at the 
Falls, is assailed by a horde of importunate 
agents, runners, waiters, dc. soliciting him 
this way and that, until, in desperation, he 
breaks from them all, and goes where he 
thinks best. By no means indeed, would I 
compare the many interesting points around 
Niagara with these annoying fellows, but only 
as they all at once, and with almost equal at- 
traction, invite me, I must resolve to pursue 
my own course. Let that be, in this writing, 


as it actually has been, while for the past few 


days I have been visiting the spot. 

‘This way, sir, if you please. The cars 
are ready. There is no view of the Falls like 
that from the Maid of the Mist.” To have the 
first view, the best view, was a decisive induce- 
ment, to say nothing of the magic in so roman- 
tica name, For about a mile, we rolled along 
just on the bank of the river, and, at every now 
and then a point, we seemed to be on the very 
edge of the precipice. Two hundred feet be- 
low were the strangely beautiful waters of the 
Niagara. What a singular green! thickly 
crested too, with the foam of the cataract! 
The colour is unlike any I ever saw before, 
and, to me, scarcely any sight in this whole 
region is more fascinating. 

But from the cars let us hasten to the boat. 
It is a winding way, to reach her, and long as 
winding, and steep as long. She lies ensconced 
in a quiet nook of the river, on the American 
side, a mile below the Falls. Amidst the huge- 
nesses of nature around her, the little craft 
seems as if she was built only for the gentle- 
men and ladies of Lilliput. Nevertheless, she 
bore a goodly company of us in safety into the 
very skirts of the cataract. Undoubtedly, the 
view from her, as you press up almost to the 
leaping waters, is very grand and exciting, as, 
indeed, what view of Niagara isnot? Itisa 
mistake, however, to take from her your first 
view. The distance at first is 80 great, and the 
subsequent near approach so gradual, that the 
impression which would otherwise be made upon 
you, is somewhat’ impaired. For effect, I would 
rather be led to Table Rock, blindfolded, and, 
standing on its shelving verge, have my first 
view there, where concentrate the highest gran- 
deurs of the scene. 


Returning from this aquatic excursion, and 
having reached again the summit of the hill, 
we are within a stone’s throw of the far-famed 
Suspension Bridge. Of course we must go to 
it. It has become now one of the wonders of 
Niagara. See! there it is, spanning that fear- 
ful chasm; how beautifully! how sublimely! 
and forming a new and palpable link between 
the great Empire and the greater Republic. 
The Bridge is about a mile and a quarter below 
the Falls. This point was selected, I presume, 
on account of the narrowness of the river at the 
place, though at the distance of half a mile 
further, the banks approach still more closely. 
The papers state that a few days ago, a sudden 
and violent gust blew the bridge “ bottom up,” 
and some of the workmen upon it hung dang- 
ling in the air, until rescued from their peril. 
In answer to my inquiries, the same story was 
related by persons on the spot. It must in- 
deed have been frightful, if it was so. And 
yet the turning of that Bridge * bottom up” is 
simply impossible, But there must be adapta- 
tion, you know. Marvellous places must be 
the scenes of marvellous things; and on this 


obvious principle, [ doubt not, the Suspension 


Bridge will continue to be fruitful in incidents, 
to make men wonder. ‘But, did you cross it?” 
“Yes.” ‘Were you dizzy?” “No.” Did it 
not break or bend when you were on it?” ‘Not 
to the best of my knowledge.” It was amus- 
ing though, to mark the hesitation with which 
some took the first step—their countenances 
seemed to say, It may be the last. At the 
elevation of twenty feet, they would not have 
thought of fear ; but are those cables less strong 
and secure, because, instead. of twenty, they 
hang two hundred feet above the rushing 
stream ? 

Let us go next to the Rapids. Nearly a 
mile above the Falls there begins a succession 
of descents in the river, making within that dis- 
tance from sixty to ninety feet. Of course 
the current acquires a terrible velocity. The 
best general view of the rapids is from that 
point on Goat Island, where the river, prepara- 
tory to its majestic leap, divides. _If, however, 
you would feel the strongest emotions of min- 
gled pleasure and awe they are fitted to awaken, 
you must take your position on the Bridge 
which connects the American side with the Is- 
land. This is about fifty-eight rods across, and 
spans this branch of the river, only a short 
distance above the Falls. With resistless and 


sublime force the waters rush, whirl, and roar, 


impressing one with a sense of helplessness and 
nothingness, until the feeling becomes really 
painful. Different persons, however, are dif- 
ferently affected by this part of the scene. I 
met with an intelligent gentleman from your 
city, who told me, that in viewing the rapids 
from the Bridge, he uniformly felt an almost 
irresistible impulse to plunge into them. They 
acted upon his susceptibilities like some power- 
ful charm, drawing him to their embrace. It 
would be a frightful plunge. No human power 
could rescue their victim—and many a victim 
they have had. Only a few days since two 
children, playing on the margin of the stream, 
were swept away. Their distracted mother 


you at least half I intended to write. 


_of Murray’s Indians. 


saw them when it was too late. On, on, the 
furious rapids bore them, into the abyss! 

It would be interesting, if now crossing the 
bridge, we could at leisure explore Goat Island. 
It is a wild and beautiful spot, interposed be- 
tween the two branches of the wild, rushing 
river, and yet seeming as if calmly defiant 
of its power. At almost every point there is 
something to attract the visitor, and unfold some 
new view of this wonderful place; but I am 
writing a letter—not a book. We will merely 
cross the Island to the main Falls, and take a 
momentary look fromthe Tower. ‘This is an 
erection of stone about fifty feet high. Itis built 
among and upon what are called the Terrapin 
Rocks, close by the precipice over which the 
great body of the water sublimely pours. You 
ascend it by spiral stairs in the interior, and 
from the top look partly down the chasm of the 
Horse Shoe. Was there ever another chasm 
like that—so grand, so fearful, so unknown! 
If the terrific enters in any degree into the 
scenery of Niagara, it is certainly here. You 
feel it, if at all, when you get this partial glimpse 
into that unexplored abyss. But I wanted to 
get nearer. | was impatient fora deeper glance. 
I wondered that some one did not project a 
bridge over the rocky ledge, from which you 
might look down—down—down—where ? 

How curious are our associations. Standing 
on the Tower, and looking over, as far as | 
might, into that chasm, I was awe-struck. But 
I could not forget what Lindley Murray gravely 
narrates in oné of the books of my childhood: 
‘‘The Indians, it is said, sometimes venture 
down in their canoes in safety!” I imagined I 
saw the place of their descent; if I did, it is in 
the exact centre of the Horse Shoe Fall. 

Are you weary? So am I, andI will spare 
But I 
must hold you by the button a little longer; it 
would be preposterous to visit Niagara, and not 
stand on Table Rock. Never mind, just now, 
the mode of our transit. Here we are in her 
Majesty’s dominions ; that is Barrett’s Museum. 
In the rear of this house, on the left, is the stair- 
case. A few steps onward, and we have reach- 
ed the stand-point superior to every other. 
Take care now. Step surely. Press not too 
near the verge. See! can any thing be more 
beautiful, more magnificent, more sublime! 
Yonder, in full view, are the American Falls. If 
they were all, who then would not visit Niagara? 
That charming cascade even, disparted from its 
main stream by yonder little islet, would itself 
repay the cost of seeing it. But these are only 
as playthings compared with this nearer mighty 
mass of water. How fearless it comes rushing 
on! With what overwhelming power! There, it 
leaps! Come closer to this firm edge! Look 
over! look down! How calm are those waters, 
compared with the fearful tumult above! What 
a beautiful hue they wear! Mark those clouds 
of mist, how majestically they rise! See that 
over-arching, glorious rainbow ! 

But it is futile. Niagara is not to be described. 
It must be seen; and the grandest single view 
is from Table Rock. | 

While standing on this well-worn ledge, and 
enjoying the sublimities of the scene, a reminis- 
cence of my friend Irenzus furnished me al- 
most as much amusement as the safe sailing 
In one of his letters from 
this place, some two or three years since, he 
proposed a new method of viewing the Falls. 
If I remember correctly, it was to lie flat on 
one’s back, with the head upon or projecting 
over the edge of the rock! And he commend- 
ed this method as one who had tried it! I had 
long regarded him as an admirable Observer, but 
never, until now, did I suspect he had an eye 
behind. 

A paragraph or two more, and, for the pres- 
ent, I will release you. Every man, now-a- 
days, has a theory for every thing. Of course, 
there is the Niagara theory. The Falls are 
not now where they originally were. By the 
continued action of the water through countless 
years, they have worn their way from Queens- 
ton up to their present location. By the same 


agencies continued, through countless years to 


come, they will still recede, until they lose them- 
selves, for aught I know, in the depths of the 
Pacific. But * Credat Judeus Apella.” Geo- 
logists may believe this, not I. What truth in 
history or in science requires such a theory? 
None. And certainly a ramble along the course 
of the river, seems to me to demonstrate the 
theory as absurd. Take a suggestion or two. 
From the Falls to Queenston is seven miles. The 
river runs the entire distance between barriers 
of solid rock. Suppose the average width, from 
bank to bank, to be fifteen hundred feet ; (those 
on the spot say it is greater.) The depth from 
the top of the banks to the surface of the water, 
will average two hundred feet, probably more ; 
from the surface to the bottom of the river, it 
is said to be from an hundred and filty to three 
hundred feet. The immense mass of solid 
rock, then, which was once compacted within 
these measurements, the river has somehow re- 
moved. How? by gradual attrition? How 
comes it then that, for instance as at Table 
Rock, the upper edge of the strata, where the 
whole force of the water expends itself, should, 
notwithstanding, project thirty or forty feet over 
the base, where there is no attrition at all? Or 
was it @ da mode avalanche? What then has 
become of the huge masses which thus must 
have fallen—enough almost to girdle, with a sub- 
stantial wall, the globe? I confess I have no 
great sympathy with these ‘ Minute Philoso- 
phers,” who take so much pains to keep the 
Almighty Creator out of sight; who forget that 
‘‘He spake and it was done—that he com- 
manded and it stood fast.” In the midst of 
scenes like these around Niagara, the irrepres- 


sible impulse of my soul is reverently to cry, 
These are thy works, O God! — 
Very truly yours, S. D. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PULPIT. 

Make your preparation for the pulpit a lead- 
ing and engrossing object during the whole 
week. How can a minister consistently preach 
in the pulpit on the sin of procrastination, while 
he himself has put off all needful study till the 
dread approach of the holy Sabbath drives him 
to scramble for a few hurried thoughts with 
which he appears in the sanctuary, not clothed 
in the calm and sacred dignity of an ambassa- 
dor of Christ, but in mental and bodily trepida- 
tion arising from an unfurnished mind, and the 
consequent accusations of a guilty conscience? 
— Ordination Charge, by Rev. Josias Wilson. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. DR. MACMILLAN. | 

Mr. Editor—Your correspondent, K.. H. al- 
luding to the late Rev. Dr. McMillan, of West 
Pennsylvania, remarks, ‘‘ We have never seen 
a description of his personal appearance, or his 
manner in the pulpit.” I do not know that I 
am competent to the task of gratifying this im- 
plied desire; but as it may not be unacceptable 
to some of your readers, | will give, as nearly 
as | can, the impression made upon my mind 
when I first beheld, and first heard this apostle 
of the West, as he was frequently termed. 

If my memory does not fail me, it was upon 
the day of the Synodical fast, in the fall of 1832. 
It was cold and chilly weather, and the clouds 
were threatening a storm. With several col- 
lege companions I wended my way up the hill 
from Canonsburg, to the Chartiers church. | 
had never seen the building before, and it made 
quite a deep impression upon my mind. The 
church had received two or three additions in 
the form of ‘ lean to’s,” making rather an 
awkward appearance, and setling at defiance 
all ideas of archilectural propriety. It stood 
upon the slope of a considerable hill, the grave 
yard extending some distance to the southward, 
whilst the front of the building faced a strag- 
gling wood. Here, at an earlier day, had 
been held the sacramental meetings, once so 
deeply interesting to the inhabitants of all that 
region. The old ‘ tent,” or “ stand,” was go- 
ing to decay, and the seats (logs) had been re- 
moved. | 

I entered the building with no very marked 
prepossessions, and supposed the people and 
the preaching would correspond with the gene- 
ral appearance of the church edifice. There 
was but a small congregation assembled—a 
tithe of the mass that once worshipped there. 
Emigration, new churches in the vicinity, and 
death had all been engaged in removing father 
McMillan’s hearers. He was too infirm to 
minister regularly, and he had accordingly re- 
tired from the charge of the congregation, and 
another filled his place; yet, living in the old 
homestead near at hand, he frequently preached 
to his former charge. 

Upon the occasion of my first visit it was 


not known that he was to preach. Brother 


Jamieson, now of the India mission, was my 
new companion, and afier we had taken our 
seats, he whispered to me that the Doctor was 
going to preach. Shortly after, with a hurried 
step, though tottering with age, there entered 
an old man of middle stature, rather inclining 
to corpulency. He was plainly dressed, and 
wore a round crowned hat, and I think carried 
a hickory stick in his hand. 


health. 

The pulpit of the church had been altered 
against his will. He never entered the modern 
and more fashionable successor, but when he 
officiated, took his station at the precentor’s 
desk. He rose somewhat hurriedly, and gave 
out the hymn with a strength of voice and pa- 
thos which surprised me. His prayer was deep- 
ly fervent—tears streamed from the good man’s 
eyes as he besought the blessing of God upon 
that congregation. He was particularly happy 
in his petitions in behalf of the young. His 
sermon, the text I have forgotten, was delivered 
with an emotion and an earnestness which is 
becoming rare in our pulpits. There was no 
studied eloquence of man’s wisdom that was 
apparent, though I presumed the sermon was 
written and memorized. At all events no notes 
were seen. 

His style was plain and clear, and his ser- 
mon was not sprinkled merely with quotations 
from the Scriptures, but seemed imbued rather 
with the very spirit of the sacred oracles. 

On our way back to College, the subject of 
the sermon being discussed by my companions, 
I well remember that all felt that that man 
‘spake with authority.” It was my privilege 
to hear him several times after this, and al- 
ways with great pleasure and profit. 

Before seeing him, I had read his letter to 
Dr. Carnahan, giving a sketch of his life, which 
was published in your paper after his decease, 
At the close of that letter he says :—**I de- 
sign, this spring and summer, to visit some of 
the old congregations which | helped to collect, 
and see how they do, and once more blow the 
gospel trumpet among them.” This purpose 
he did not fulfil until another year had passed 
by. I saw himon his journey. With his son, 
he travelled in a heavy two horse wagon, I 
think as far as Mercer county. Having fulfilled 
his purpose, he returned home to die. He was 
ill when he reached the bounds of his old con- 
gregation, and died shortly afterwards. 

Your correspondent says he “ buried two of 
his sons-in-law in one day, promising ministers, 
in their early manhood.” I find in my note 
book an item headed “A Singular Coincidence,” 
which, I believe, is taken from the tombstone 
of those men, 
point, but the facts were gathered from a tomb 
stone in the Chartiers grave yard: 

‘¢ The Rev. James Watson, and Mr. William 
Moorhead (licentiate) were married at the same 
lime to two sisters, took sick at the same time, 
of the same disease, and died nearly at the same 
time, and were buried together in the same 
grave,” N. L. 


STILLNESS OF THE SABBATH. 


How still the morning of the hallowed day! 

Mute is the voice of rural labours, hushed 

The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s song. 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 

Of tedded grass mingled with faded flowers, 

That yester morn bloomed waving in the breeze : 
The faintest sounds attract the ear—the hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

- The distant bleating midway up the hill, 
Calmness seems thronged on yon unmoving hill. 
To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellow from the dale, 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song: the lulling brook 
Murmurs more gently down the deep sunk glen; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, — 

The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 
With dove-like wings peace o’er yon village broods : 
The dazzling mill-wheel rests; the anvil’s din 

Has ceased; all, all around is quietness. 


— 


THE BLOOD OF SPRINKLING. 

Are we living Abel’s life of faith? Is the 
blood of the sacrifice that which speaks to us 
‘‘ better things,” so that each misgiving of our 
troubled hearts forthwith passes off, when it ap- 
pears like mist before the rising sun? Is the 
sight of that blood all we need to call us back 


to peace, when sin or doubt has come between 


us and God? Is the knowledge of its infinite 
value enough to give us, al all times, the com- 
plete assurance that there is no sin of ours, 
however great, which it cannot at once wash 
away, so that, ** being once purged, we have 
no more conscience of sin?” Does one look 
at that blood reassure our hearts, when the cloud 
of guilt spreads darkly over us? And does that 
one look comfort us unspeakably more than 
the whole sum of our evidences, the whole re- 
gister of our graces? Does it so entirely satisfy 
us, as that, while on one hand it makes us no 
longer afraid to look down into the depths of 
our guilt, so, on the other, it frees us from every 
wish to know ourselves, or to be known of God, 
as any but the ‘chief of sinners?” Does the 
security, which that blood is designed to give 
us, of acceptance with God, appear to us so 
certain and so strong, that, with nothing else to 
recommend us or answer for us but the blood 
alone, we can go to God as trustfully and sim- 
ply as Adam did ere sin had broken his confi- 
dence, and cast him from the presence of the 
Lord? 


His complexion ' 
was florid, and he seemed to be enjoying full 


I am not certain upon this. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FEMALE CONVERT. 


In the following simple record of religious } 


experience, exemplified in the case of a very in- 
teresting convert from Hindooism, now a mem- 
ber of the native church at Cuddapah, our read- 
ers will find an impressive instance of the pro- 
fane and heartless impositions constantly prac- 
tised on the Hindoos by their mercenary priests. 
Yielding herself to the guidance of these selfish 
impostors, she sought for rest, but found none; 
and, like myriads of her countrymen before her, 
she would have fallen a victim to their impious 
delusions, had not the God of grace sent his 
messengers to her rescue. She now lives to 
rejoice in the hope that is full of immortality, 
and to bear her humble testimony to the riches 
of that mercy by which she was plucked as a 
brand from the burning. Her little history, as 
told in her own words, is contained in the fol- 


lowing article: 


From my infancy till I attained to years of 
discretion, I lived totally ignorant of eternal 
things; and consequently was very indifferent 
to the welfare of my immortal soul. Afterwards 
I reflected on heaven and hell, and feeling de- 
sirous of obtaining eternal happiness, I earnestly 
inquired of Hindoo Gooroos, (priests) ** What I 
should do to obtain heaven?” Some directed 
me one way, and others another way, and by 
them [ was taught several muntrums (prayers). 
I shall now relate a few of the methods in which 
I was instructed by the Gooroos, in order to 
obtain heaven and see God: 


One Gooroo told me that he could instruct me. 


how I might behold God. ‘“ Bring,” he said, 
‘some offerings, and then I will instruct you.” 
When I did so, he directed me to shut my eyes, 
and close my nostrils and ears: this was done 
by placing my thumbs on my ears, and closing 
my nose with my fingers. ‘Then said he, ‘*Turn 
your eyes inwardly, and you will behold a light, 
and know that that light is God.” Having 
done so, I imagined I beheld a light ; but after- 
wards | was convinced that I was deceived. 

With very great desire [ went to another 
Gooroo, to learn muntrums. After keeping me 
waiting about a year, he told me one day to 
bring frankincense and other articles, On re- 
ceiving these, he washed his feet in a bason, 
poured some of the water into my hands, and 
directed me to sprinkle it over myself. He 
then taught me a muntrum, and said, “ If you’ 
repeat this prayer with your ears, eyes, and 
nose closed, you will obtain salvation.” I went 
to another Gooroo, and requested him to teach 
me some prayers. He told me that if I would 
give him a rupee, he would do so: when [ re- 
plied that I was not able to give him so much, 
he would not condescend to speak to me. 

In this manner I found, by experience, that 
these Gooroos were deceivers and oppressors, 
and their many muntrums of little worth. Be- 
ing in ignorance and finding no peace to my 
soul, I felt great sorrow because I could not 
find a proper teacher to instruct me in the right 
way. At this juncture God, in great mercy, 
caused teachers from Cuddapah to come to my 
village. A carpenter from Rayalcheroo, who 
had heard the gospel declared several times by 
missionaries connected with the Bellary Mis- 
sion, was present when the teachers first came, 
and listened with me and others to the declara- 
tion of the glad tidings of salvation. When I 
listened to the history of Jesus Christ, his in- 
carnation, miracles, holy life, sufferings, death, 
and glorious resurrection, | was convinced that 
he alone was able to save me from the penalty 
of my sins, teach me the path to heaven, and 
impart eterna] happiness. 

From this period’I detested idol-worship and 
every system of false religion; and, trusting in 
Jesus Christ alone, I commenced praying to the 
true and living God. About this time my eldest, 
son fell sick and died, when my ungodly and 
idolatrous neighbours said scoffingly to me, 
‘This has befallen you because you have for- 
saken our religion and gods.” But I prayed to 
the Lord, and felt resigned to his holy will. 
On Sabbaths I went to the carpenter, who, at 
my request, used to read to me the word of God, 
from which I received comfort, and increased 
in knowledge of divine things. 

About this time it pleased the Lord to afflict 
my younger son, who was laid on a bed of sick- 
ness, and died. In this, my sore bereavement, 
the heathen were more severe in their reflec- 
tions even than before, saying tauntingly, ‘* Be- 
cause you will not return to us, to our religion 
and gods, your sons have died; and besides 
this, you may expect greater evils.” In reply, 
I said, “I have forsaken the false religion of 
my fathers, and adhere to the true Christian 
religion. Though every one of my children 
and relatives should die, and greater evils befal 
me, yet I will believe and trust in Jesus Christ, 
my Saviour. ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord 
has taken away.’ I gladly submit to his will.” 

In consequence of the persecution I received 
from my neighbours, I was led more fervently 
and importunately to pray tothe Lord. Feel- 
ing desirous to be baptized and admitted into 
church fellowship, I came to Cuddapah; and, 
after being more fully instructed in the princi- 
ples of the blessed gospel, and enjoying the 
means of grace from time to time, I felt more 
comfort and peace, and more love to my Sa- 
viour, who has done such great things for me, 
and who is the life and sustenance of my soul. 
After a period of probation, I was examined re- 
lative to the work of grace in my heart, and 
my knowledge of the doctrines of the gospel ; 
after which I was baptized by the Rev. John 
Shrieves, and admitted into church fellowship ; 
and then, with my brethren and sisters in the 
Lord, commemorated the dying love of Him 
whom I find every day more exceedingly pre- 
cious to my soul. As far as Iam able, | tell 
to others what Jesus has done for me, and to 
him be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


UNION WITH CHRIST—AN ILLUSTRATION. 


That the life of Christ’s human nature—now 
that he is in heaven, and we on earth—should 
circulate in the members of his mystical body, 
so as to make it true that he is the Vine, and 
we are the branches, and that we live in him, 
is not readily apprehended. This is what Paul 
calls ‘* that mystery which had been hid, but is 
now made manifest in the saints, which is 
Christ in you the hope of glory.” This mys- 
tery, of our being animated with one common 
life with Christ, is aptly illustrated by the liv- 
ing creatures and the wheels in Ezekiel’s vision. 
Though there was no visible connection between 
the creatures and the wheels, it is said that the 
living creatures ran and returned as a flash of 
lightning, and when the creatures went, the 
wheels went, and when the creatures were lifted 
up from the earth the wheels were lifted up 
over against them, for the life of the living 
creatures was in the wheels. By a like invisi- 
ble bond the members of Christ on earth are 
united to their head in heaven—the life of the 
head is in the members. The distance between 
heaven and earth does not sunder this bond of 
invisible union. The life goes out from the 
root as far as the branches extend. If there 
was a tree with its root in the earth, and its 


branches in the heavens, the distance would. 


not hinder the flow of the vital fluids from the 
root to the ‘topmost branch; nor can the dis- 
tance between Christ in heaven and his mem- 
bers on earth hinder the communication of life. 
We receive our spiritual life as directly from 
Christ as we do our natural life from our imme- 
diate parents ; yea, more, for from our parents 
we receive but the commencement of life, but 
from Christ, those engrafted into him receive 
an endless stream of inflowing life, a well 
springing up into everlasting life-—New Eng- 
land Puritan. | 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Misstonary TreE.—It will be recollected 
by the friends of Missions, that a few years 
since, Mrs. Caroline D. Hunt, of Amherst, Mas- 
sachusetts, prepared a missionary Tree, which 
presented at one view, upon its wide-spread 
branches, all the most important Protestant 
Missions, from the 2d century of the Christian 
era, down to 1838, ‘Two large Lithographic im- 
pressions were soon called for and disposed of. 
She has recently been requested to prepare 
another enlarged copy of this Tree, which will 
soon be presented to the public. 


New York Emierant Hospitar.—The 
New York Tribune says, that cases of melan- 
choly bereavement frequently occur among the 
immigrants who arrive at New York. A Welch 
minister, named Hughes, called at the office 
last week and inquired for a little son. Mr. 
Hughes arrived there a few weeks since with 
his wife and four children. He left for Pitts- 
burgh, the child mentioned being in the hospital. 
On returning he finds that his wife and four 
children are all dead. His grief may readily 
be imagined, Not long since a woman arrived 
here, in one of the long-passaged vessels, with 
seven children, the whole of whom were sick 
and were sent to the hospital at Ward’s Island, 
she assisting to take care of them. Her hus- 
band died during the passage. One afier 
another, in the course of a short time, she saw 
her little ones pass away, till they were all gone, 
when she herself fell a prey to grief. ‘Thus all 
perished. 

Novet Piace For a Werppinc.—A new 
place for a wedding was hit upon theother day, 
by a gentleman and lady from New England. 
Mr. James S. Kimball, of Stafford, Vermont, 
and Miss Clara Partride, of Templeton, Masssa- 
chusetts, being on their way to Missouri as 
teachers, and taking a pleasure excursion on 
board the Maid of the Mist, the snug little craft 
that stems the Niagara, concluded to join their 
fortunes for the future amidst the ascending 
spray, with the thunders of the mighty cataract 
for their wedding hymn. The Rev. Mr. Calla- 
han performed the service, and as the little 
steamer majestically ploughed her way through 
the foaming torrent, the silken bands were 
assumed. 

THANKSGIVING rn MissourI.—Governor Ed- 
wards of Missouri, has appointed the 24th of 
November as a day of general thanksgiving by 
the people of that State. This is the first ap- 
pointment of the kind, the present year, of 
which we have seen any notice. Why cannot” 
we have them again all on one day? It is an 
excellent plan. | 

Prospects In AFrrica.—The inhabitants of 
Liberia, emigrants from the United States and 
their children, number three thousand five hun- 
dred; and the Maryland colony at Cape Pal- 
mas seven hundred. There are also five hun- 
dred natives, civilized and admitted to the privi- 
leges of the polls and the rights of citizenship 
in general. ‘The natives residing on land own- 
ed by the Republic and directly amenable to its 
laws, are estimated from 10,000 to 15,000. 
The allied tribes in the interior, bound by treaty 
to abstain from the slave trade and other barba- 
rous practices, are estimated at 150,000. They 
have 23 churches and 1500 communicants ; 
schools 16; scholars 560; of whom 200 are 
native Africans. ‘The Sunday Schools embrace 
a far larger number. 


RELATIVE PRoporTION oF JEws.—The com- 
parative number of Jews to Christians, in 
Europe, is as follows:—Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 1-2, 076; Sweden and Norway, 1-5, 012; 
Belgium, 1-2, 157; France, 1-482; Denmark, © 
1-366 ; Netherlands, 1-61; Austrian dominions, 
1-57; Russia, including Asiatic Russia, 1-56 ; 
in Germany, the proportion is 1-90; but their 
repartition among the individual states varies 
considerably, for while in the kingdom of 
Saxony, the proportion is 1-1902, in Brunswick, 
it is 1-180, in Hanover, 1-158, in Wurtemburg, 
1-149, in Baden, 1-62,in Anhalt Dessau, 1-37, 
in Hamburg, 1-22; in the villages of Prussia, | 
the proportion is 1-237 ; in the cities and towns, 
1-26 ; in Breslau, 1-16. 


New Mope or Eneravine.—A new mode 
of engraving has been perfected in Philadelphia 
by Louis Wollenwebber and George Dubois, 
which, from its facility of execution, and its 
cheapness, has great advantages over wood en- 
graving. The process is simple and expeditious. 
The design is first drawn upon stone, and is 
then submitted to the action of an acidulous pre- 
paration, of course a secret, which eats in the 
design in the course of three or four hours. It 
is then stereotyped in the usual manner, and 
blocked. The process costs but half the price 
of wood engraving, and the work is every way 
as beautiful and as perfect. 


A Misraxe.—A few Sabbaths since, the 
Rev. Dr. Fields, of Connecticut, and the Rev. 
Dr. Higgins, of this city, attended in company, 
while in London, the church of Dr. Croly, the 
author of Salathiel, and while there were oddly 
mistaken for M. Guizot and suite. As they 
walked away from the church, the sexton came 
running after them, with an invitation to return 
and see Dr. Croly in the vestry. Surprised at 
the unexpected favour, they turned about and 
beheld the Reverend gentleman coming out to 
meet them. ‘ Mr. Guizot,” said he, addressing 
Dr. Fields. Perceiving the mistake under 
which the learned divine was labouring, Dr. 
Higgins immediately introduced his Connecticut - 
friend as an American clergyman, who recipro- 
cated the civility. ‘Ah! American clergy- 
men,” said he, ‘very glad to see you—very 
glad.” The French diplomatist and friend, 
alias American clergymen, made a civil rejoin- 
der, and bowed themselves out.—Boston Times. 


ToLeRATION 1N ITaLty.—The correspondent 
of the New York Evangelist, in Italy, mentions 
several evangelical works which have been re- 
cently issued from the press, having passed the 
ordeal of censorship, and been approved. 
Among these he names the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism in Italian, and a volume of excellent 
sermons, translated from the French of Monod, 
Malan, Audebez, and others, fresh from the 
Florence press. Also, numerous valuable little 
works, of thirty to one hundred pages, among 
which is one entitled, The Readiag of the Holy 
Scriptures Commanded by the Fathers, a com- 
pilation of strong passages from the writings of 
the Greek and Roman Fathers, arranged: in 
chronological order. These have all passed 
through the censorship at Florence, and are be- 
ing put in circulation as fast as means can be 
obtained for the purpose, Last and best, we 
have the Epistle of Paul to the Colossians, trans- 
lated into the Tuscan language by Father Za- 
cheria, of Florence, of the order of St. Mark. 
The Presbyterian Confession of Faith is in pro- 
gress of translation, and there is every reason 
to believe that its publication will be allowed. 
Mr. Salvatori Ferretti, who lately visited Lon- 
don to obtain funds in support of the Eco di 
Savonarola, a paper through which he is en- 
deavouring to enlighten the minds of his coun- 
trymen on ecclesiastical questions, states that 
the opportunity for diffusing the Scriptures is 
as large as the zeal of the British churches could 
desire. There is no practical impediment in 
the way. 


LarcGE IMMIGRATION oF JEws.—The Jewish 
Chronicle says:—‘* We learn from various 
sources of information, that such is the inse- 
curity and alarm of the Jewish community in 
these times of European ‘liberty, equality, and 
fraternity,’ that a number of respectable families 
have been baptized into the Church of Rome 
to escape persecution, and ‘a thousand Jews 
in Pesth have resolved to depart for America, 
the rich undertaking to support the poor.’ 
Churches of Christ in America, will you meet 
these wanderers, or enable this Society to 
meet them, on our free shores, with that gospel 
which alone can make them ‘ free indeed.’ ” 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 
Jewish Misston.—A meeting was held in 


the Free West Cliurch, on Wednesday evening | 


Jast, for the purpose of hearing an address from 
the Rey. Mr. Allan of the Free Church Jewish 


Mission, Constantinople, relative to the progress 


of the gospel among the Jews. The meeting 
was opened with praise and prayer, by the Rev. 
Mr. Milne, after which he introduced the Rev. 
Mr. Allan to the meeting, who, in a very clear 
and impressive address, showed the wide field 
that was opening all over the Continent for pro- 
claiming the gospel to God’s ancient people. 
In Constantinople the number of Jews is very 
great, not less than 80,000 Spanish and about 
3000 of other nations. In this one city many 
more missionaries are wanted. The harvest 
truly is great, but the labourers are few. The 
lecturer concluded by very urgently calling 
upon all to come forward and aid in this good 
work, both by their prayers and their contribu- 
tions, 


Worsine Men’s Essays THe Sas- 
BaTH.—We lately recorded the gratifying fact, 
that no less than 950 working men had com- 
peted for the prizes offered for the best essay on 


‘the observance of the Lord’s-day. Amongst 


the essays received was one which the adjudi- 
cators were constrained to lay aside, as being 
the work of a female. At the same time the 
essay was of such a nature that the adjudicators 
determined not to suffer it to be lost to thg 
world, It was, therefore, proposed to the wri- 
ter (a farm servant) to allow of its publication ; 
and she was requested, at the same time, to 
write a sketch of her life to prefix to the essay. 
In both these proposals she acquiesced, and the 
volume is published under the title of The Pearl 
of Days. Let it be remembered that this pro- 
uction of the pen of a female servant, but of a 
irl trained from infancy to reverence the Sab- 
th, is but one of 950, written all by labourers, 
in the same spirit, if not all with equal genius. 


No Sassats Trarins.—A fourth railway is 
this week opened from Perth, and facilitates the 
travelling to the north and north-east. The 
fares are very moderate, and when a return 
ticket is bought still more so. The Scottish 
Midland Junction is the second also which ad- 
vertises ‘* No SasspatuH Trains,” and for that 
reason alone deserves encouragement. The 
Scottish Central set this good example. Rail- 
way proprietors should be taught that it is a se- 
rious matter to disturb the quiet of the Lord’s 
day ; and no way is so noiseless and so effec- 
tual for accomplishing this as for passengers to 
let them alone; and the trains will soon stop 
when they have no people to be conveyed. 
Besides, six days’ incessant work is quite 
enough for all the servants of any company. 

Tae Caotera.—The Rob Roy steamer ar- 
rived at Hull on Thursday last, having left 
Cronstadt on the 17th. When the Rob Roy 


left, the worst stage of the Cholera, at St. Peters- 


burg was apparently over, and people’s minds 
becoming more easy. The general impression 
was, that up to the present time, the effects of 
this pestilence have been more dreadful than 
those of 1832. The following isa return of the 
numbers daily attacked by the disease, and the 
proportion of victims :— 


Cases. Died. Cases. Died. 
J 719... 356| July 8 853 .. . 574 
3... 678...340] * 764... 489 
July 1.. 813... 456]; “ 10 693... 479 
7716... 396 ji 692... 396 
1,000 .. . 534 « 12 606... 386 
1,064 ... 553 “13... 654.,. 409 
1,086 ...548} “ 14... 525...312 


Thus, the total number of deaths for seventeen 
days alone, is 7452. The most deplorable fea- 
ture of the visitation, however, is the panic 
which, shortly after the ravages of the pesti- 
lence became more fearful, broke out and spread 
among the lower classes. Messrs. Gee and Co. 
inform us (the Hull Advertiser) that they have 
received information of not fewer than 100,000 
of the poor peop having simultaneously fied 
from the city. They were entirely unsupplied 
with food, and, to a large extent, destitute of 
clothing. The inhabitants of the surrounding 
villages shrunk from them with horror. With- 
out assistance, and without shelter, they per- 
ished by thousands, the roads being rendered 
almost impassible by heaps of the dead. The 
deaths in this way are stated to have been far 
more numerous than those of persons attacked 
by cholera in the city. The public works had 
all been stopped. The accounts from the inte- 
riot were very distressing, particularly those 
from Astrachan, where the chief and his two 
sons had perished. At St. Petersburg, when 
the disease first broke out, the deaths were 
1500 daily. In the earlier stages very few re- 
covered, but latterly large numbers were being 
restored. It is mentioned as a curious fact, 
that, on the first day of the visitation, the crows, 
with which the city abounds, all fled, but have 
returned since the 11th, on which day a violent 
thunder storm broke over the place. The Em- 
peror had acted most bravely, visiting the city 
nearly every day, having suppressed by his 
presence one of those tumults to which such 
times afford such favourable opportunities to 
commit mischief. He never lost his self-pos- 
session, and acted throughout with that decision 
and promptness for which he is celebrated. 


XTRAVAGANZA XTRAORDINARY. — Charles 
X, x-king of France, was xtravagantly xtolled, 
but is xceedingly xecrated. He xhibited xtra- 
ordinary xcellence in xigency; he was xem- 
plary in xternals, but xtrinsic on xamination ; 
he was xtatic under xhortation, xtreme in xcite- 
ment; and xtraordinary in xtempore xpresssion. 
He was xpatriated for his xcesses ; and to xpiate 
his xtravagance, xisted and xpired in xile. 


Exrraorpinary.—The English papers say 


that the Jews of Safet and Tiberias, are about’ 


to petition the Queen to appoint Mr. James 
Cohen as British Consul. Mr. Cohen is a mis- 
sionary sent by the Society for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews. 


TremPrerance.—In Leicester and Reading 
(England,) an agitation is going on in favour of 


’ the formation of a model parish, in which alco- 


holic drinks are to be entirely prohibited. Up- 
wards of £3000 have already been subscribed 
in furtherance of this attempt to train up a 
whole parish of teetotalers. 


New Work sy Cervantes.—The London 
Morning Chronicle says, ‘‘It would be un- 
pardonable not to make special mention of the 
fact, that this month’s Bentley’s Miscellany 
contains a translation, with excellent prefatory 
and explanatory notes, of ‘El Buscapie,’ the 
long lost work of Cervantes, recently discovered 
in manuscript at Cadiz. Its discovery is a real 
event in the literary history of Europe.” 


Exptorinc Exrrepirion To AFrica.—An 
expedition is about to be fitted out by the Min- 
ister of Commerce, with the assistance of the 
Minister of Marine, to explore that portion of 
the eastern coast of Africa comprised between 
the bay of Lagoa and Cape Guardafui for com- 
mercial purposes. The expedition will visit the 
ports of Lindy, Quiloa, Monfia, Zanzibar, and 
Pemba, dependencies of the Imaum of Muscat, 
opened to the French flag, by the treaty of the 
17th of November, 1844, and Inhambane, So- 
fala, Angola, Mozambique, and Gigo, Portu- 
guese factories. M. Loarer, who has been re- 
commended by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Nantes, is to command the expedition. He has 
orders to touch at Mayotte and Nassi Be, and 
to visit, if possible, the western coast of Mada- 
gascar. M, Bolvin, a botanist, has been ap- 
pointed toexamine and collect such natural pro- 
duce as can be introduced into France. A dele- 
gate, appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Nantes, has been supplied with patterns of 
the principal manufactures of France, by the 
different Chambers of Commerce, in order that 
he may see what produce is best suited to those 


“to Dallas street. 


arms, books, and stuffs, have been provided for 
the commander of the expedition, which he is 
to offer as presents to the African chiefs. 


THE PREPARATION OF CHURCHES. 

If a man’s private house wherein he dwelleth 
is decayed, he will never cease till it be restored 
up again: yea, if his barn, wherein he keepeth 
his corn, be out of reparations, what diligence 
useth he to make it in a perfect state again; if 
the stable of his horse, yea, the sty for his 
swine, be not able to hold water and wind, how 
careful is he to do cost thereon. And shall we 
be so mindful of our common base houses, de- 


puted to so vile employment, and be forgetful 


toward that house of God wherein he entreated 
the words of our eternal salvation, wherein he 
ministered the sacraments and mysteries of our 
redemption.— Homilies. | 


YALE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


The Commencement Exercises of Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven, began on Monday, 14th inst. 
The Concio ad Clerum was preached on Tues- 
day evening, in the North Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bushnell. His subject was the Divinity of 
Christ. The New Haven Journal says of it: 

“His position, stripped of every thing else, was, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, was but the three different modes or forms in 
which God—the one Being—manifests himself; and 
that these three different modes of manifestation are 
necessary, in order that the one absolute Being should 
be leveled to our capacities. The doctrine is not new; 
we have been compelled to the same position, in order 
to relieve the mind from contradictions; and those who 
“walk up and down the earth” whispering evil of a 
bold-minded man, will find it easier to do that, than 
convict him of error before any enlightened Council 
under heaven.”’ 


The meeting of the Alumni, which was held 
under a large tent on the College grounds, 
was addressed with great effect by a number of 
gentlemen, among whom were the Rev. Dr. 
Hewitt, Dr. Beecher, Mr. Robbins of Hartford, 
Mr. Greason of Cambridge, and others. - 

The exercises of the Theological Seminary 
were held on Wednesday afternoon 16th inst. 
The graduating class numbered only nine, who 
took part in the performances, as follows: 

Music; Prayer; Earnestness in Preaching, by Na- 
thaniel Purdy Baily, New York city; The Moral Uses 
of Suffering, by J. Glenworth Butler, Brooklyn, New 
York; The Power of Primitive Christianity, by Hanni- 
bal L. Stanley, Monroe, Michigan; Music; Requisites 
for Enforcing Divine Truth, by Samuel G. Willard, 
Wilton, Connecticut; Oxfordism no Cure for Liberal 
Christianity, by George A. Howard, Brooklyn, New 
York; The Necessity of a Well-Regulated Conserva- 
tism, by W. Edwin Catlin, Augusta, Illinois; Music; 


‘Signs of Promise, by Daniel S. Rodman, Stonington, 


Connecticut; Instructive Preaching the great Element 
of Success in the Pulpit, by William S. Higgins, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

The closing exercises of the College were held 
on Thursday afternoon 17th inst. when eighty- 
nine received the degree of A.B. and about 
thirty thatof A.M. Dr. William Darlington, of 
West Chester, Pa.; Hon. Geo. E. Badger, of the 
United States Senate, from North Carolina, and 
Henry Strong, Esq. of Norwich, Connecticut, 
received the degree of LL. D. 3 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


- Jupce McLran.—The Cleaveland Democrat 
publishes a letter from the Hon. John McLean, in 
which he declines going before the Buffalo Conven- 
tion as a candidate for the office of President of the 
United States. He gives the following opinion in 
regard to the extension of slavery in the new terri- 
tories:—" Resting upon the principles of the Con- 
stitution, as they have been judicially settled, the 
free States, by moderation, vigilance, and firmness, 
may prevent the extension of slavery to the terri- 
tory lately annexed. Without the sanction of law, 
slavery can no more exist in a territory than a man 
can breathe without air. Slaves are not property 
where they are not made so by the municipal law. 
The Legislature of a territory can exercise no power 
which is not conferred on it by an act of Congress.” 


Tue Tuirty-First Coneress.—The Western 
elections decided fourteen Congressional Districts 
for the thirty-first Congress, viz.—lIllinois, 7; Mis- 
souri, 5; Iowa, 2. The result is, 13 Democrats 
and 1 Whig, the same as in the present Congress 


Extensive Fire at ALBANY.—A very disastrous 
fire occurred at Albany, New York, on Thursday, 
17th inst. by which property amounting to upwards 
of two millions of dollars was destroyed. ‘The fire 
commenced at one o’clock in Johnson’s stable, be- 
tween Bleeker and Herkimer streets, back of the 
Albion Hotel. There wasa strong gale of wind 
from the South, which drove the fire up Broadway, 
extending both sides of that avenue, and crossing 
The engines were promptly on 
the spot, but to no effect, and the flames continued 
to rage with unabated fury, driving toward State 
street, until five o’clock, when the wind turned 
completely its course from south to north, a heavy 
shower followed and checked the progress of the 
flames, which could not be stayed before by all the 
exertions of the citizens and the blowing up of 
buildings. The fire spread with such amazing 
rapidity that four steamers lying outside the piers 
—the Hendrik Hudson, Isaac Newton, Rip Van 
Winkle, and Santa Claus—had barely time to fire 
up and escape from thedanger. The flames raged 
uncontrolled on the pier, totally destroying the 
whole range of wooden warehouses. The in 
wae filled with canal-boats in flames, with no pos- 
sible chance of escape. The district of the city 
burned is bounded South by Herkimer street to 
Church, thence west along Lydius, crossing Lydius 
street. The fire proceeded North along Union 
street to Hudson street, although no houses were 
burned in Hudson street. The line of that street 
was the bounding of that fire. The Eastern bound- 
ary wasone block long, which, with the exception of 
three or four stores, was burned. The streets burned 
are Herkimer on north side from the dock to Church; 
Lydius on both sides from dock to Union; Dennis- 
ton street entirely; Hamilton from dock to Union; 
Division from dock to Union; South Broadway 
from Herkimer street to near Hudson street; 
Church, from Herkimer to South Broadway; a por- 
tion of Dallins street; Liberty street, from Lydius 
to Hudson, and Union mostly on both sides from 
Lydius to Hudson. In South Broadway, the Eagle 
Tavern, United States Hotel, and Townsend 
House are among the principal buildings burnt. 
At the Townsend House the fire was checked on 
the east side of the street by the rain; on the west 
side by the rain and the brick store, corner of Hud- 
son. The entire of the pier from Hamilton street 
bridge to the cut used by the Boston ferry boat is 
completely swept away. Here the fire was com- 
municated to the freight barges, &c. destroying 
several. The floats used in the basin for the ‘stor- 
age of property are burnt, eight or ten freight 
barges belonging to the Hudson river and Swift- 
sure lines, and the schooner Colent, of Boston. 
The schooner Eliza Matilda, of Boston, was much 
damaged. The Columbia street market and three 
or four buildings north of it were also destroyed. 
The number of buildings of all kinds destroyed 
cannot be less than five hundred. 15,000 barrels 
of flour were destroyed. About one-half of the pro- 
perty destroyed belonged to persons not only able 
to bear the Joss, but who will immediately put up 
new buildings upon the sites which the fire has 
vacated. Besides this, a large amount of the pro- 
perty destroyed was insured; every dollar of which 
will be paid. There are, however, many suffering 
and houseless families, who need instant help. 


‘Ten thousand dollars have already been sub- 


scribed for their relief. 

The fire orignated ina very singular manner. 
It appears that while a woman was washing, a 
spark eet fire to her sun bonnet. Without a mo- 
ment’s thought she jerked it from her head and 
threw it she knew not where; unfortunately it 
alighted in the stable of William Johnson, which 
in a moment almost, was enveloped in flames. 
Several distressing casualties occurred during the 
fire. The family of Mr. Johnston were burned 
severely; himself and child have died; his wife 
and daughter, also badly burned are not expected 
to recover. A man named Daniel Harlikly died 
from over exertion; Mr. Fisher was badly hurt; a 
Mr. Stern was taken up, after falling from a roof, 
it is supposed he will not recover; Mrs. Moore, in 
Lydius street, dreadfully hurt; a man in Hudson 
street was killed by falling bricks; in Church 
street,a woman was so shockingly hurt that it is 
supposed she will not recover; six other deaths are 
reported, but the names not given. By an esti- 
mate, made from the city map, of the burnt district, 
(according to the scale of said map, not including 
the Pier and Basin) it contains 24 acres and a frac- 
tion. The Basin and Pier south of the Railroad 
ferry, contain over 13 acres. ‘Ihe number ofacres 


to demand and take them. 


THE 


of city, closely built upon, estimated in like man- 
ner, including streets, is 727 acres, including all 
the sections of the city not actually improved; 
from which it appears about one-thirteenth of the 
improved area has been devastated by the late 
calamity. 
One of the Albany papers says:—‘“In viewing 
the scene of devastation, one is struck with the 
power of the destroying element. How it was pos- 
sible for such a mass of solid brick buildings to be 
swept away ina few brief hours, and which will 
require the constant labour of hundreds of men for 
years to replace, is a matter of astonishment. But 
at the time the fire broke out, the wind was blow- 
ing a gale from the south, the buildings in which 
it took were of the most combustible material, and 
for eighteen days no rain had fallen in the city, 
and the roofs were like tinder. The coalsand cin- 
ders were wafted from block ta block, and the mo- 
ment they struck the wooden roof of a building, it 
was ignited by the action of the wind. We were 
witnesses to severa] instances of this kind. On 
the northern part of the city, more than half a 
mile from the immediate vicinity of the fire, no less 
than four buildings were on fire at the same time 
by that means. The moment a cinder lighted upon 
the roof, a blaze was preduced, as if a match had 
been ignited. ‘Thus in every part of the city fear 
and consternation had taken hold of the inhabi- 
tants, and there is not a doubt but nearly one-half 
of the families had their furniture and goods in 
readiness to remove. Amidst this panic and con- 
sternation, when inevitable destruction seemed to 
await a still larger portion of the city, the wind 
suddenly veered to the west—clouds began to 
gather—the flames and cinders were carried to- 
wards the river—hope beamed in every eye—and 
when a torrent of rain was poured down from hea- 
ven upon the city, there was an outpouring of 
thanksgiving for the providential preservation.’ 


DirFicutTy aspovT THE Suspension 
Bripce.—We understand that there has been an 
emeute at Niagara Falls, in relation to the Suspen- 
sion Bridge. It appears that Mr. Ellett, the con- 
tractor, claims the revenue arising from the receipts 
for crossing the foot-bridge, as his own, until the 
time arrives when, by the terms of his contract, he 
is to deliver the entire structure complete into the 
hands of the company; that thus far he has com- 
plied with his part of the contract, and is ready to 
fulfil the whole when the funds shall be supplied, as 

r agreement, by the other party: and that the foot- 

ridge being thrown over to enable him to construct 
the main railroad-bridge, he is entitled to all the 
benefits arising from it, &c. In this, unless there 
is a special reservation in the contract, Mr. Ellett 
appears to be in the right; of this, however, it is 
not our purpose tospeak. The Directors, becom. 
ing dissatisfied, and claiming the receipts as belong- 
ing to the Company, have attempted to get posses- 
sion, and, we learn,succeeded yesterday by force on 
the Canada side, but upon this side, the Contractor 
had a sufficient number of men to repel the attempt. 
Thus matters stood this morning when our infor- 
mant left. The difficulty will undoubtedly be com- 
promised in the end, or the whole enterprise will 
fall through.— Buffalo Com. Adv. Aug. 12. 


Tue Burrato Hunt.—The New Orleans Bulle- 
tin publishing the article from the National Intelli- 
gencer of the intended movement to attempt to re- 
volutionize a part of Mexico and to establish a new 
Republic there, says there is no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the general statement in the Intelli- 
gencer, and remarks:—“The information is equally 
correct, that the plan for doing this is now organ- 
izing, or rather is organized in the United States, 
and is to be effected by an armed force from this 
country, and that Gen. Shields is at the head of 
the movement. The whole plan is no secret here 
in New Orleans, but is freely spoken of, and par- 
ties openly avow that they are engaged in it, and 
we have now before us one of the printed circulars 
issued by the leaders, calling upon the parties to 
rendezvous for “the grand Buffalo Hunt on the 
Rio Grande.” 


THe Runaway Staves.—The Kentucky papérs 
contain but little additional information as to the 
runaway slaves. It seems that they have nearly 
all been taken and lodged in jail at different points. 
The authorities of Harrison and Bracken counties 
have demanded all the runaway negroes that were 
apprehended in those counties, with a view to 
have them tried as principals, or, accessories in the 
murder of Fowler, and that several of them have 
left Lexington in custody of persons Cculy authorized 
It is said that Patrick 
Doyle, the white man taken with them, is stated 
to have formerly’ been a Roman Catholic student 
at Bardstown College, then a Protestant student 
at Danville, then an itinerant preacher, a book 
peddler, &c. 


From Orgecon.—A party of ten men recently 
arrived at St. Joseph, Missouri, from Oregon, 


bringing intelligence to April 6. They performed 


the journey in eighty-seven days. The Oregon 
regiment, under Col. Lee, had fought another bat- 
tle with the Indians, in which no whites were 
killed, but several wounded, some mortally, it was 
feared. Col. Lee and his gallant band were obliged 
to retreat, for want of ammunition. A St. Joseph 
paper says:—‘* Dr. Derry, one of the party, a gen- 
tleman who went to Oregon in the spring of 1847, 
with a view of exploring the country, and remain- 
ing there if pleased with it, returns very much dis- 
satisfied. He represents the country as no more 
healthy than the States, with heavy rains in the 
winter, rendering the whole country almost impas- 
sable, and drought in summer, having no rain for 
months, and but a smal! proportion of the territory 
suitable for cultivation.” 


NortH Caroiina.—A lettcr to the editors of the 
National Intelligencer, from Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, says that the majority of Mr. Manly, the 
Whig candidate for Governor of the State, is as- 
certained to be upwards of 1000 votes, instead of 
400, as at first reported, and that the Legislature 
will be Whig on joint ballot by two or four ma- 
jority. 

Breapsturrs.—The exports of flour from the 
United States to Great Britain, and Ireland, from 
the Ist of September, 1847, to the 15th of the pre- 
sent month, were 178,782 barrels. During the 
same period last year the exports were 2,992,319 
barrels—or about seventeen times more than the 
present year. 

Governor or Orecon.—Gen. Lane, of Indiana, 
has been appointed Governor of Oregon, in the 
place of Gen. Shields, declined. 


ACCIDENT ON THE Lone IstanpD RatLroapv.—On 
Wednesday morning, 16th inst. a pleasure excur- 
sion from Jamaica, Springfield, Roslin, Manhasset; 
and Hempstead, for Greenport and Sag Harbour, 
met with a sudden disappointment. The train of 
ten cars and two locomotives, with at least five 
hundred passengers, while under full headway, ran 
into a descending train, about six miles west of 
Greenport, injuring the cars, killing two persons, 
and wounding several. ‘I'he passengers waited 
here in the hot sun, without refreshment or food, 
ten hours, when the train for New York came up, 
and conveyed them back. All this was owing to 
an over-eager desire of the engineer to make a 
quick trip, and reach another turnout before stop- 
ping. It is supposed he did not see the descending 
train, which had halted, and whose engineer was 
unhappily scalded to death. 


CounTERFEIT GoLp.—Thompson’s Reporter says: 
—‘*We are again impelled to call attention to the 
fact that a large amount of spurious American gold 
is now in circulation. There are different pro- 
cesses by which silver pieces are made to represent 
gold; the most successful is that of galvanizing 
them, which imparts a clear, mint-like appearance 
to the piece. Another process is that of plating, but 
this leayes the piece with a heavy, pasted appear- 
ance, di consequently less likely todeceive. The 
former (galvanic) process is the most likely to de- 
ceive, particularly as the pieces are made rather 
larger and thicker than the genuine, and this pro- 
bably is the best method of detection—first com- 
pare them with the genuine in size, and then in 
weight.” 

Curious PHenomenon.—We had heard a good 
deal of talk during the Jast few days about a chicken 
with a human face, at the house of Madame Mar- 
tin, in Conde street, near St. Philip. We paid no 
attention to the ‘droll stories which we had heard, 
but at length we were so much pressed, that we 
determined to see for ourselves. At the place 
mentioned, we saw a chicken, having, instead of 


a beak, a nose and mouth exactly conformed to 


those of the human face; the nostrils, the separat- 
ing cartilage, the lips, tongue, chin, are all there. 
It is indeed a most singular lusus nature.— New 
Orleans Bulletin. 


or Fives.—The fine steamer Edward Bates was 
towed into St. Louis on the 14th inst. by the Lucy 
Bertram, having collapsed two flues of her lar. 
board boiler, one mile below Hamburg, Illinois, at 
four o’clock on the morning of the 12th. She was 
on her way to Keokuk. Captain Johnson had not 
long retired before the accident occurred. She 
had been running undera pretty good press of 
steam, but as she was at the time in shoal water, 
the engineer was letting off steam, and the boat 
was going at a slackened rate. Two of the flues | 


of the larboard boiler were collapsed, carrying 
every thing fore and aft, and dealing death to every 
one within the influence of the steam, and of the 
missiles which were scattered on the lower deck. 
The destruction of life among the deck passengers 
and crew was twenty-eight 

rsons, and the wounding of about thirty others. 
The cabin passengers received very little injury ; 
three or four were slightly scalded on their hands 
and faces, and it is said that one or two jumped 
overboard. The wounded were at ence placed in 
the cabin of the boat, and every attention paid to 
them by the officers of the two boats! Some of the 
dead were interred at Hamburg, while the boat 
lay at that place. Others died shertly after the 
boat landed at St. Louis. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


‘ARRIVAL OF THE CAMBRIA. 


The British mail steamer Cambria, arrived at 
New York from Liverpool, brings London dates to 
the 5th inst. with one week’s later intelligence 
from all parts of Europe than we published last 
week. 

The news from [reland is important. A colli- 
sion had taken place between the police and the 
insurgents; the latter have been worsted and the 
leaders are fleeing from arrest—evidently discour- 
aged, if not driven to a final abandonment of the 
cause and of the country. Another account re- 
ceived by the New York Tribune, states that the 
Queen’s troops had been defeated with great 
slaughter at Slievenamon. | 

The packet ship John R. Skiddy reached Liver- 
pool on the evening of the Ist inst. having made 
the passage from New York in twenty days. The 
Liverpool Journal of the 5th inst. states that when 
the John R. Skiddy arrived in the Mersey, a 
steam-tug, which had been specially engaged for 
the occasion, proceeded out into the river, witha 
party of police, to search among the passengers for 
armed sympathizing American confederates. The 
search was of course unsuccessful. 

The news from the continent of Europe is in- 
teresting, Italy isconvulsed with war, while in al- 
most every other section affairs seem peculiarly 
threatening. 

France is quiet. The Paris papers announce the 
death of Gen. Damesme on Saturday. A portion 
of the French squadron had sailed from Naples for 
Ancona. 

From Spain there is no news of any importance. 

In Portugal all is quiet; the last dates from Lis 
bon are to the 29th ult. 

The news from Merocco is that the people are 


again rising in insurrection. 


There has been a long and close battle between the 
Austrians and the Piedmontese, and victory has 
finally declared for Radetzky, who has eucceeded 
in effecting the object he had in view, and in 
forcing Charles Albert to retire beyond the Mincio. 

Great Brrtain.—In the House of Lords on the 
3d inst. Lord Brougham moved for copies of pro- 
clamations issued by the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land for the apprehension of certain persons in that 
country, and then proceeded to descant on the in- 
surrection in [reland, on the activity which the 
Government bad shown in repressing it, and on 
the measures which should be taken to extinguish 
discontent. In his opinion the real remedy for the 
evils under which Ireland had so long laboured 
would be found in a judicious system of colonization 
and in the suppression of illegal assemblies, and se- 
ditious clubs. The Marquis of Lansdowne said 
that though the insurrection in Ireland might be 
said to be suppressed, yet the state of that country, 
would require the greatest care and precaution for 
some time to come. Under that conviction her 
Majesty’s government were resolved to make ample 
use of the means confided to them by Parliament. 


The House of Commons for two nights discussed 


a motion by Mr. Sharman Crawford, to the effect 
that the grievances of Ireland demand immediate 
attention, but it led to no bold or cheering avowal 
on the part of the ministers, and was finally nega- 
tived by a majority of 100 to 24. 

An interesting discussion also took place in the 
Commons on a motion of Sir Wm. Molesworth. 
The motion was “that the colonial expenditure of 
the British empire demands inquiry with a view to 
its reduction, and that to accomplish this reduction 
and to secure greater contentment and prosperity 
to the colonists, they ought to be invested with 
large powers for the administration of their local 
affairs.” Sir William asked, ‘‘why do we keep 
9000 troops in North America to protect the colo- 
nists against the United States? Ifthe colonists 
are loyal in heart they are strong enough to pro- 
fect themselves. If they are disloyal twice 9000 
men will not keep them down. But suppose they 
were to separate and to become independent States, 
would they not become more profitable to us than 
they are at present. The United States are in the 
strict signification of the word still colonies of 
Great Britain, as Carthage was a colony of Tyre 
and the cities of Ionia and Sicily were colonies of 
Greece.” The United States, he maintained, were 
in every point of view more useful to us than all 
our colonies put together. “In 1844 we exported 
to the United States £8,000,000, an amount almost 
equal to the whole of our export trade toall our 
colonial dominions, which we governed at a cost of 
£4,000,000 a year, and not one ship of war was re- 
quired to protect our trade with the United States. 
Again, more emigrants went to the United States 
than to all our colonies put together. In the last 
ten years the total emigration had been 1,042,000, 
a of these 552,000 had gone to the United 

tates.” 


Ireland.—The Liverpool Times, in giving a | 


condensed history of the movement in Ireland, 
says, that prior to the news of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act having reached [reland, Mr, W 
Smith O’Brien, Mr. O’Gorman, Mr. Dillon, and, 
we believe, Mr. Meagher, perceiving the danger 
which was impending, quitted the capital of Ire- 
land, and repaired to their strongholds in the South. 
On the 25th ult. Mr. O’Brien and other confeder- 
ate chiefs addressed the people at Carrick on-Suir, 


and then plunged into the heart of Tipperary, | 


where, for several days, no authentic accounts 
could be obtained respecting their movements. 
At first it was declared that O’Brien was at the 
head of 10,000 insurgents, which rumour magni- 
fied to 100,000; but more trustworthy reports hav- 
ing since arrived, we find that at no period could 
there have been more than 2000 adherents to his 
cause. In the mean time the Government procla- 
mations, offering a reward for the apprehension of 
the leaders of the insurgents, was extensively 
posted throughout the chief towns of Tipperary, 
Kilkenny, Waterford, and Limerick, and many 
were deterred from continuing in a course which 
imperilled their lives. All the penalties of high 
treason attached to the harbourers or abettors of 
the movement, and the whole body was completely 
panic-stricken. Of Meagher we have no authentic 
accounts whatever ; it is said that he has escaped. 


The reward of 500. offered for Smith O’Brien 
stimulated a constable and his party to attempt his 
immediate capture, and coming up with him ata 
place called Boulagh Common, in Tipperary, and 
finding him surrounded by a large body of armed 
followers, they entrenched themselves in a farm 
house, and fired thence upon the mob, killed ten or 
eleven, wounded several, and put the rest to rapid 
flight. This has been represented by the victors 
as a decisive struggle between the two parties, 
and has produced a degree of irresolution and dis- 
couragement, which will most probably for the 
present effectually put an end to any attempt at a 


| general and deliberate rising. The pursuit for 


O’Brien and his friends is hot in all directions, but 
with the ingenuity peculiar to the Irish, it is di- 
verted into a thousand false channels, and one of 
the reports which has been most induastriously 
spread, is that of his having escaped from the 
Western coast in a vessel] for the United States, 
The immense preparations made by the English 
government seem to overpower all idea of effect- 
ual resistance. A continued stream of forces, con- 
sisting of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, have 
poured into Ireland, and an immense fleet of war 
steamers encircled the whole coast. The Felon, 
Nation, and other papers were seized, the types 
carried away, and effectual steps taken to prevent 
their reappearance. Nine counties were further 
proclaimed under the Arms Act, including Kerry, 


‘Galway, and seven baronies in Cork county; Wex- 


ford, Queen’s county, Carlow, Kildare, Wicklow, 
and eight baronies in King’s county; Westmeath, 
Louth, and four baronies in Cavan; Farney, in 
Monaghan ; two baronies in Armagh, and the ba- 
rony of Newry, in the county of Down. Mean 
time numerous arrests have been made in Dublin 
and in various counties. Patrick O’Higgins, the 
leader of the Dublin Chartists, was the first person 
sent to Kilmainham jail on a charge of high trea- 
son. 

The latest official advices received from the 
disturbed districts about Ballingarry, where Gen- 
eral Macdonald has established his head quarters, 
state that every thing continues peaceable, with 
the general impression that the moment the troops 
Sate Withdrawn, dissatisfaction would again show 
itself. 

Willmer & Smith’s European Times says:—“It 
is quite evident, from all that has occurred, that 
the movement has totally failed. The most san- 
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| markets, A number of articles, such as watches, 


guine of the Confederates must now be aware that 
there never existed the smallest chance of success- 
fully coping with the British arms ?” 

A letter is published in the New York Tribune, 
written by a gentleman in Dublin, to his brother in 
New York, purporting to give later news. It is 
dated Dublin, August 3,and was written in cypher 
to evade the vigilance of the British Post-office, 
which would otherwise have detained it. The sub- 
stance of the letter is, that the British forces have 
been defeated on Slievenamon, with the loss of six 
thousand killed and wounded, Gen. Macdonald be- 
ing among the former; and that a portion of the 
Queen’s troops fraternized with the people. Tele- 

raphic dispatches to Liverpool, twenty-four hours 
ater than the date of the letter, say nothing about 
this “ great victory,” the report of which is, un- 
doubtedly, one of Madame Rumour’s offspring. 

The Journal of Commerce says in reterence to 
this letter: —“From a careful examination of our 
files by the Cambria, including journals and ex- 
tracts of journals of every shade of opinion, from 
ultra-tory to ultra-radical, and from conversation 
with passengers by the steamer, we are convinced 
that the whole story of the battle of Slievenamon 
is a barefaced falsehood, having not a shadow of 
foundation, even in ignorant public rumour.” 

The latest intelligence received at Liverpool 
from Ireland is to the 4th inst. A Liverpool paper 
of the 5th inst. says:—The whole line of railway, 
from Dublin towards the South, is completely 
quiescent, and, says a correspondent who has tra- 
velled along it during the course of Friday, ‘ no- 
thing strikes one so much as the too visible scant- 
ness of population, effected by the threefold cause 
of famine, extermination, and immigration!” The 
twenty-three reputed rebels of Ballingarry, who 
were brought into Dublin yesterday, and lodged in 
Kilmainham, are to be sent back to Tipperary, and 
tried by a special Commission for high treason. 
Some of these prisoners were wounded at the skir- 
mish on Saturday last. More arrests have taken 
= at Dublin. A large force of constabulary 

ad proceeded from different points at 12 o'clock 
on the night of the 3d inst. and others at an early 
hour yesterday morning, so as to form a cordon in 
the direction of the Keeper Mountain, the main 
access to which is by a deep and sullen gorge, the 
summits of which at each side are surrounded. with 
huge stones. A body of some 1100 constabulary 
are said to be engaged in this movement, but none 
of the troops have been called on to take part in it. 


France.—Paris continues more contented and 
peaceable than at any period since February, and 
seems plainly to show to the world that a state of 
siege is her proper and normal condition. The re- 
strictions on the press have not yet been removed. 

The National Assembly, at its sittings on the 3d 


inst. was occupied with considering the report of © 


the Committee on the Insurrections. By that re- 
port the affair of the lst of March is characterized 
as a manifestation; that of the 6th of April asa 
conspiracy; that of May 15th as an overt act of 
treason; and that of June as civil war. Ledru- 
Rollin is inculpated in April and May; Louis Blanc 
and Caussidiere, the latter very seriously, in all; 
and M. Proudhon, in June. It is supposed that 
these parties will be taken into custody. Lamar- 
tine is not compromised in any of the outbreaks. 
It has been proved legally that Blanqui was the 
spy of Louis Philippe, and disclosed to his police 
the proceedings of the secret societies of republi- 
cans, all the while that he pretended to be a devot- 
ed republican. Huber, who was concerned in the 
affair of the 15th of May, and whom the police have 
in vain attempted to arrest, has caused to be pub- 
lished a statement of the origin of the whole mat- 
ter. He avows that he is the only party responsi- 
ble for it, and that he got it up solely for the pur- 
pose of aiding the cause of Poland. 

M. Prudhon’s Socialist proposition forthe spoliation 
of property, received only two votes in the Nation- 
al Assembly. Six hundred and ninety-one mem- 
bers voted against it. : 

Another distinguished general has been added 
to the list of the victims of June, Gen. Damesme, 
making the sixth general officer killed in those 
bloody days; a greater number than fell in the 
most destructive battles of Napoleon. 

The accounts from Algiers represent that colony 
to be ina state of confusion. The colonists are 
breaking up their establishments and returning to 
France; and in the course of a short time there 
will only be left the French army and the native 
population, who are waiting an opportunity for a 
general rising. 


Iraty.—There has been a long and close battle 
between the Austrians and the Piedmontese, and 
victory has finally declared for Radetzky, who has 
succeeded in effecting the object he had in view, 
and in forcing Charles Albert to retire beyond the 
Mincio. On the 23d ult. the Austrians, who seem 
to have taken the Piedmontese by surprise, were 
completely. victorious. They swept the whole 
country before them. On the 24th ult. they were 
attacked in their position by the Piedmontese, and 
driven further, leaving 2500 prisoners in the hands 
of the Italian army. On the 25th ult. the battle 
was renewed, and continued until night, when the 
Piedmontese army retired in good order, taking 
with them their prisoners. ‘The head-quarters of 
Charles Albert were, on the 26th ult. at Goito. It 
is affirmed that Charles Albert had demanded an 
armistice from Marshal Radetzky, but that officer 
had refused it, except on terms rather than accept 
which the King had declared that he would fall, 
with his sons, at the head of the army. It was 
added that assistance from France was hopeless, 
except on condition of England joining in the in- 
tervention. 


anD Sicity.—Letters from Naples an- 
nounce that the king was making great prepara- 
tions to attack Sicily, with an imposing force of at 
least from 30,000 to 35,000 men. They were ex- 
pected to have sailed on the 21st, and to land at 
Syracuse. A private letter says, that in conse- 
quence of the king having sent an envoy to several 
great courts to propose his second son as the future 
King of Sicily, the expedition will be suspended 
for some time. 


Germany.—The Assembly at Frankfort, on the 
28th ult. rejected all the motions for the indepen- 
dence of the province of Posen. It approved of the 
division of the province into German and Polish, 
and admitted the deputies of the former. A motion 
to engage Germany to struggle for Polish indepen- 
dence was lost by a considerable majority. 


DenMarK AND Hotstein.—The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Duchies has issued a proclamation 
declaring that the negotiations are at an end, and 
throwing the responsibility of recommencing the 
war on the Danes, who, it states, required from 
Gen. Wrangel, dishonourable conditions, and reject- 
ed the most reasonable demands. The rest of the 
proclamation is an appeal to the inhabitants to re- 
new the war with energy, and expressing the gra- 
titude of the duchies to the States of Germany that 
furnish the 10th corps of the army of the confede- 
ration. It also declares that the duchies “ belong 
inseparably to Germany,” and closes with the de- 
termination to “conquer or fall.” ‘The Prussian 
consulate, in Hamburg, has. issued a warning to 
shipmasters and merchants, that in consequence of 
the cessation of the negotiations with Denmark, 
ships will again incur the risk of capture. 


Prussta.—On the sitting of the Assembly, on 
the 28th of July, the President of the Ministry 
made important announcements respecting the ne- 
gotiations with Denmark, and the orders of the 
new central German Government, that the Prus- 
sian troops should do homage to the Archduke 
John, the now “ Reichsverweser.” 

The Kolnische Zeitung, of the 26th ult. says 
that the garrison of Stettin has already protested 
against the Circular of the Minister of War of the 
Empire, dated the 16th, and asserts that the great- 
er part of the Prussian army will refuse to fake 
the oath, and pay homage to the Archduke John as 
Regent, on the 6th of August, even if the Prussian 
Government should command it to be done. 

The draft of the Constitution has been published, 
preliminary to the public discussion. By its terms 
the first Chamber will be similar to the Senate of 
a republic, nota House of Peers of a monarchy. 
The electoral base of the second Chamber is widen- 
ed so as to allow one elector to be chosen for every 
two hundred and fifty of the population. The veto 
of the Crown is made “ suspensive.” Nobility and 
titles are abolished. All Prussians are declared 
equal before the laws. Civil death and confiscation 
of property are abolished. ‘The committee for con- 
sidering the proposal for the abolition of the punish- 
ment of death has reported in its favour—cases of 
war and the declaration of a state of siege being 
exceptions. The military code still to retain the 
power of inflicting sentence of death. 


Huncary.—In the sitting of the lower house of 
Hungary, on the 20th ult. M. Kossuth invited the 
Assembly to support the proposal for sending troops 
to assist the Austrian Government in the prosecu- 
tion of the war with Italy. ‘The proposal, at first, 
met with opposition, but M. Kossuth declared the 
question a cabinet one, and gave it to be understood 
that the only point he wished to impress upon them 
was, that his object was to assist Austria in obtain- 
ing an honourable peace, but not to strike any blow 
to the liberty of the Italians. ‘The war was against 
Charles Albert, not against the Italians. M. Kos- 


suth’s proposal was adopted, and it was decided to 
send 50,000 men to Italy to assist Austria. 

Letters from Pesth announce that the Hunga- 
rians have met with a severe defeat near Ssegedin. 
The statements are conflicting, but it appears that 
after bombarding and a St. Thomas, they en- 
countered a body of 15,000 Illyrians and Servians, 
and were completely defeated. Their commander, 
Count Berchtold, is said to be amongst the slain. 

Letters from Szasxka, of the 16th of July, in the 
Oesterreichische Zeitung, state that a battle has 
been fought at Berlas, in which the insurgents 
were defeated. The Hungarian ministers have 
ordered their troops to attack the insurgents 
wherever they find them, and a large army of 
60,000 men is about to be concentrated on the 
frontiers of the Banat. 

Watuacuia.—The latest ac- 
counts from Bucharest state that the members of the 
Provisional Government had fled, and that Prince 
Bibesco was to return. The agitated state of the 
capital may be judged from the fact that on the 
13th ult. the day after their fight, couriers had been 
sent to recall them. Accounts from the frontiers 
of Wallachia, of the 18th inst, state that the Rus- 
sians, after leaving 4000 men at Jassy, were ad- 
vancing through Wallachia without encountering 
any resistance; 3000 men were marching to Kra- 
sowa. Prince Bibesco was expected. 

Russia.—A circular has just been issued by 
Count Nesselrode to the Russian diplomatic agents, 
stating that the military preparations of the Em- 
peror of Russia have been made with strictly de- 
fensive, and not aggressive, intentions. 

Inpta.—We have a further arrival from India, 
bringing dates from Calcutta to the 9th, and from 
Bombay to the 20th of June inclusive. 
counts from Lahore are to the 4th of June, and they 
develope the details of the late conspiracy in the 
Punjaub districts, the main facts of which we have 
already published. The Ranee had reached Um- 
balla on her way to Benares, where she will pro- 
bably terminate her wicked life. The attempts to 
extend the sphere of disaffection throughout the 
country between the Beas and the Ravee had utter- 
ly failed. The chief leader of the insurrection had 
not been captured, but the authority of the British 
had been perfectly unimpaired. The commercial 
accounts are more satisfactory. 

INSURRECTION IN S1am.—It is stated in an English 
paper, that there has been a serious disturbance in 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam. According to this 
account, an emeute occurred among the Chinese 
in that city, who are very numerous, and two battles 
were fought between the insurgents and the Siam- 
ese authorities, in the former of which 3''0 Chinese 
were killed, and in the latter 1000. Since these 
contests, it is alleged that there has been an indis- 
criminate massacre of some 5000 persons. 


FROM MEXICO. 

Arrivals at New Orleans bring Vera Cruz dates 
to the 7th inst. The revolutionary attempt of Pa- 
redes has been completely suppressed. ‘The In- 
dians who had joined him have been disarmed, and 
an amnesty declared towards the prisoners of war, 
who have been discharged after pledging them- 
selves to support the government. Paredes was 
still at large, but concealed from the government 
forces, which are in search of him. Some of his 
confederates have been captured. 

Another pronunciamento had been issued, and a 
revolution planned at Mazatlan, by Don Placenza 
Miranda. The exact object of this revolution is 
not known, but it was thought to have been prompt- 
ed by a desire to obtain one million and a half of 


dollars in specie, expected to arrive at Mazatlan. - 


Government had ordered forward a strong body of 
troops to suppress the revolt. 


Accounts from Yucatan to the 5th inst. state | 


that the whites have defeated the Indians in 
several engagements, and most of the towns that 


| had been captured by them, have been recovered, 
and the Indiansdriven off. Most of the Americans 


left in Mexico at the departure of our forces, have 
since gone to Yucatan to aid in the contest with 
the Indians. 


MARRIED. 


At Haddonfield, New Jersey, on the morning of the 23d 
inst. by the Rev. William Graham, Mr. James Muorpuy, of 
Philadelphia, to Susan B. daughter of Davip Rok, Esq. of 
the former place. | | 

On the 10th inst. by the Rev.”D. Harbison, Mr. Joun 
FryMiRE to Miss Harriet LamBert, both of the borough of 
White Haven, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

At sea, on the 14th inst. on board the’ packet ship Wyom- 
ing, of Philadelphia, by the Rev. Joseph Porter, of Lodiana, 
India, Joun Newson, of Denmark, to Miss Saran L. 
Goopeaz, of England. 


OBITUARY. 


- Died, at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on the 15th inst. 
Miss Aangs, daughter of Mr. ALEXANDER OGILVIE, in the 
22d year of her age. Dedicated to the Lord in her infancy, 
she dedicated herself to Him in her youth, and rejoicing in 
the hope of the glory of God, she went upto her Father’s 
house before her sun had reached its noon. 

Died, at her residence in Bucks county, Pennsylvania, on 
the 13th inst. Mrs. Frances Mearns. widow of the late 
Robert Mearns, in the 74th year of her age. | 

Died, August 9th, at the General Hospital, New Orleans 
Barracks, after an illness of five days of yellow fever, 
Rosert NewrTon, Assistant Surgeon, U.S. A., in the 24th 
year of his age. | 

In recording the death of this “ beloved physician,” some- 
thing more seems required from the pen of Christiad friend- 
ship, than a bare record of the event. 

Dr. Newton was not an every-day character. His talents, 
attainments, and personal bearing were of a superior cast. 
Modest, retiring, and almost to a fault reserved, it required 
an intimate acquaintance to be able to appreciate his cha- 
racter. Early left an orphan, he was so happy as to find 
those who supplied to him the want of parental care and 
tenderness, and richly did he reward their kindness by his 
filial affection and reverence, and by his anxiety to tulfil 
their highest expectations: and in his death, they fee! that 
they have lost an only son. Dr. Newton finished his classi- 
cal education at Lafayette College, where in his own esti- 
mation and thatof his friends, he underwent that revolution 
of feeling and motive which the Holy Spirit alone can effect, 
and which gave tone and excellence to his future character. 
He took his medical degree at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and spent a year as resident physician at the Wills 
Hospital in Philadelphia. In the spring of 1846 he was re- 
ported first on the list recommended for appointment as 
assistant surgeon in the army, and was shortly afterwards 
ordered to Mexico. His object in seeking this situation was 
to gain experience in his profession, and enure himself to the 
severity of a hot climate, and thus to fit himself for carrying 
out a project which for years had been the subject of his 
most ardent aspirations. This was, to go as a missionary 
physician to the capital of Persia, with a beloved friend, like- 
minded with himself, on his own responsibility, and his own 
resources. During the continuance of the war, he remained 
faithfully at his post, distinguished by his attention to duty, 
his amiable deportment to his fellow officers, and his kind- 
ness to the sick under his care. He shrunk from no danger 
nor privation in the path of duty. Fearing God and hating 
sin, he was willing to bear his cross by avoiding association 
with those who did neither. Honourable testimony to his 
faithful performance of duty, has been borne by his superior 
officers in their official reports. At the close of the war, he 
was ordered to the Hospital at New Orleans, where he ended 
his earthly career. It is a consolation to his friends to know 
that in his last illness all was done for him that the skill 
and kindness of his brother surgeons could do, and that the 
religion of the cross which he professed in health and youth, 
was the support of his dying hours, One who loved and 
esteemed him as a pupil and a friend, and who will ever 
fondly cherish his memory, bears this feeble testimony to 
the grace of God manifested in him. : 

Died, at Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania. on the 12th inst. 
at the house of her son in law, the Rev. Dr. McKinney, in 
the 80th year of her age, Mrs. Mary Srocktey. She was 
born in Philadelphia, and, with the exception ofa few years, 
her life wasspent in thatcity. Her maiden name was Galt, 
and in young lifeshe intermarried with Captain Ayres Stock- 
ley, whom she survived a number of years. She was con- 
nected with the congregation of the Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia from her youth, although she never 
made a public profession of religicn. Those who were best 
acquainted with her have believed that she wasa child of 
grace for many years before her decease. She loved the 
courts of the Lord, and the company of his people, for a long 
time before she was called hence. Few were more regular 
and constant in their attendance at God's house, while she 
could yet visit the sacred courts. Her natural disposition 
was cheerful, buoyant, and social, and hence she found 
great enjoyment in the society of her friends, even to old 
age. The young loved her company. ‘The reason why she 
did not ‘mali an open profession of religion was the low 
opinion she entertained of herself, and the fear she had that 
she would not be able to adorn such a profession. Her 
course in this respect is by no means to be commended. 
‘The writer believes that she had often deeply regretted her 
own course, and would not have recommended it to others. 
She will be long remembered, and regretted by many. C. 

Died, in Ridley, Delaware county, Pennsylvania, on 

Tuesday, 10th inst. Mrs. Jonn Erskine, in the 64th year 
of her age. The deceased has left an aged husband and 
large family to mourn their great loss; yet to them it isa 
matter of great consolation that they are not called to mourn 
as those that have no hope. She was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church at Ridley, and drew near to 
death witha calm and Christian resignation to the will of 
God. On being asked, a short time before her death, what 
was her trust at such a time, she replied, ‘The righteousness 
of Christ, remarking, with unusual emphasis, “ This is 
the only ground of hope and confidence.” “Biessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord.” Communicated, 

Died, at New York, on the 13th inst. aged 16 years, Caro- 
LINE, youngest daughter of EseNezer Puiatt, Esq_ It is 
but a few months since we recorded the decease of her 
excellent mother. For some short time previously the 
daughter exhibited symptoms of the same insidious disease— 
and consumption has recently and rapidly done its sad work. 
This dear child was naturally ofa grave, but cheerful tem- 
per. The training she had received formed a character of 
pure and firm principles. Of good natural capacities and 
solid sense, she was studious, inquiring, and thoughtful. 
Though devoted to the acquisition of learning. and of a 
womanly deportsnent, she was not the less amiable and 
companionable with those of ber own age. Had she lived, 
there can be no doubt that by her society and the Church of 
God would have been benefitted and adorned. ‘I'he writer 
of these lines had good opportunities of apprecialing her 
worth, and to the natural regret for her departure, 18 added 
that arising from the loss of an intimate, safe, and valuable 
associate of his own daughters, and a bereavement which is 
felt to be domestic in a household where she was always 
welcomed with pleasure. At twelve years of age, on an 
intelligent and thorough examination of her experimental 
acquaintance with religion and knowledge of the Scriptures, 
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’ 
which was clear and large, she was admitted to the Lord's 
table. Her life, her patience and serenity in wasting sick- 
ness, her calm anticipation of death, and comfort in it, and 
the controlling efficacy of her faith and hope in Christ, 
evinced her sincerity, and justified her early profession. 
« Weep not for her! 
Brief was her race, her crown soon won ; 
One bitter cup, and all was done. 
With harp in hand, all robed in white, 
In heaven's own light, 
She sings her song of rapture sweet, 
And casts her crown at Jesus’ feet, 
To weep no more.” K. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received at Philadelphia in 
June, 1 

Sparta church, N. ¥Y. $5. Marlboro ch. $2 60. Basking 
Ridge ch. N J. $13. Westfield, $3512. Mount Freedom, 
$250 Lamington, $9. Perth Amboy, $11. New Vernon, 
$13.75. Springfield, $14. Chatham Village, $21. New 
Providence, $33. Liberty Corner, $13. 2d ch. Elizabeth- 
iown, add'l, $43; Ladies Ed. Soc. $25—$68. Freehold, Ist 
ch, $33.86. 2d ch. Vhila. Lad. Ed. Soc. for the Brown 
Scholarship, $50. Fredericksburg ch. Va. $1350. Salem 
ch. Va. $22. Carmel ch. Mi.$10. Donation of Rey. 'T. A. 
Ogden, $40. E. A. Russell, Jr. Millville, Mass. $3. Lega- 
cy of A. McLanahan, add'l, $48.—Total, $461.33, 


Receipts in July, 1848. 

Lawrenceville ch. N. J. $40 Scots ch. Phila. $142.80, 
Christiana ch. Del. $10 Dillsburg ch Pa. $12. Spring 
Creek ch. $36. Lewistownch Lad. Ed. Soc. $16. Ist ch. 
Apple Creek. Mo. $925. 2d ch. do. $150. Brazean ch. 
$8. Petersburg ch. Va. A. G. Mclivaine, $50; D. Dun- 
lap, $35; J. Stevenson, $15; J. P. Smith, $15; Rev. J. 
Leyburn, $10; Mrs. Leyburn, $5; Richard Dunn, $5; 
J. $4; J.B. Lemoine, $2.75; J. Morton, $2; R. 
F. Lester, $2; W. H. Bearley, $2; J. Dounan, Jr. $2; R. 
R. Hill, $2; Collection, $99.11—in all, $250.86. A Friend, 
$1000.—'Total, $1526 41. 

GENERAL EDUCATION FUND. 
A Friend, 31000. J. B. MitcuHeE ut, Treasurer, 


SYNOD OF OHIO. 

The Synod of Ohio stands adjourned to meet in Frederick- 
town, Knox county. Ohio, on the first Thureday in Septem- 
ber, at eleven o'clock, A.M. Members will bear in mind 
that the time has been changed from the /as¢ to the first 
‘Thursday of September. Statistical Reports of the Presby- 
teries by the Stated Clerks reports of benevolent contribu- 
tions, by the Treasurers, and written reports on the state of 
religion, by the pastors or ruling elders, are expected to be 


lled for by S 
in readiness when called for by 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 
The Synod of Virginia adjourned to meet in the Presby- 
terian church in Fredericksburg. on the fourth Wednesday 


25th) of October next, at seven o'clock, P. M. 
Francis McFar.anp, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery of Albany 
will be held in the Presbyterian church in Johnstown, New 
York, on Tuesday, 5th of September, at two o'clock, P. M. 
to be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Backus, of 
Schenectady, New York. A. ‘I’. Cugsrer, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF KASKASKIA. 
pre B. F. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 


The Presbytery of Susquehanna will hold its next stated 
meeting (Deo volente,) in ‘Troy, Pennsylvania, to be opened 
with a sermon on ‘Tuesday the 29th inst. at half-past seven 
o'clock, P.M. Session records are then to be received. 

Juxius Foster, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
' No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discontinued their Depository, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his Book} 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all ofthe Books and Tracts of the Prese 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of wholee 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and ‘Tracie in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
rices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
free ot charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
Yo 
i? Orders for Books, or letters requesting information, 
may be addressedto 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
aug 26—3t 21 Centre street, New York. 
AMPDEN SIDNEY COLLEGE, VIRGINIA.— Va- 
cant Professorship. —The ‘Trustees of this Institution 
will, in September or October, (the day of meeting not yet 
being appointed) proceed to elect a Professor of Mathematic 3. 
The salary (dependent on fees and other revenues,) will be 
about $1000, and a house and appurtenances free of rent. 
| Candidates will please cddress their communications (post 
paid) to “the Secretary of Hampden Sidney College, Farm- 
ville, Virginia,” and before the 15th of September. 
Farmville, Va. August 14, 1848. 
¢r- Subscribers to the **Hampden Sidney Scholarship 
Fund,’ are very respectfully requested to comply with the 
terms of the Act of the Board, without delay or loss of in- 
terest. aug 26—2i* 


EFFERSON COLLEGE.—The Fall Term of this In- 
stitution will commence om Wednesday, the 13th of 
September next. JAMES McCULLOUGH, Secretary. 
Canonsburg, August, 1848. aug 26—4t 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS HISTORICAL WORKS.— 
Sketches of North Carolina, Historical and Biogra- 
ical, illustrative of the Principles of a portion of her Early 
settlers, by the Rev. William Henry Foote, 1 vol. 8vo, 
History of the Presbyterian Church in the State of Ken- 
tucky, with a Preliminary Sketch of the Churches in the 
Valley of Virginia, by the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D. 
History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non conformists, by 
Daniel Neal, M. A. with nine portraits on steel, 2 vols. 8vo. 
General History of Christian Religion and Church, trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Augustus Neander, 2 vols. 
8vo. A History of Colonization on the Western Coast of 
Africa, by A. Alexander, D.D. An Historical and Critical 
View of the Speculative Philosophy of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by J. D. Morell, A. M. complete in 1 vol. 
The Origin and History of Missions, by the Rev. J. O. 
Choules and Rev.'Thomas Smith, seventh edition, illustrated 
with twenty five steel engravings. An Historical Sketch of 
Domestic and Foreign, Missions in the Presbyterian Church, 
by Rev. Ashbel Green, DD. 12mo. Lectures on Biblical 
History, by William Neill, D.D.12mo For sale by 
‘WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
aug 26—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


OOK STORE REMOVED.—The Presbyterian Board 

of Publicatioa have removed their Depository to the 

house they have lately purchased and fitted up in a neat and 

convenient style, No. Chestnut street, above Eighth, 

Philadelphia, where they are prepared to furnish Ministers, 

Churches, and Sabbath Schools with suitable Libraries on 
the most favourable terms. 

Strangers visiting the city are invited to call and look at 
their stock of Books, which comprise many of the most 
valuable religious books in the pe language 

aug 26—3t JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL IN- 
STTr'UTE—Mantua, one mile from Wilmington, 
Delaware—The duties of this Institution will he resumed 
on the lst of September next. Young gentlemen are pre- 
pared in the Institute for any of the business departments 
of life, or for any of the College classes. 

For the character of the Schvol, referer.ce might be made 
to many of the most distinguished gentlemen in the country, 
whose sons or wards have been educated in the Institute. 
But it is deemed unnecessary, as it has satisfactorily accom- 
modated the public for the last sixteen years. 

The Principal will be happy to give references, present 
unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to any wishing to 
place pupils under his care, by addressing him, as above, 


id. 
<= * Institution is conducted strictly in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 
aug 26—9 REV. 8S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day Schoo! for Young 
Ladies on Monday, 4th of September next, at No. 241 Spruce 
street, below Broad, Philadelphia. aug 26—3t 


SEMINARY—No. 21 Perry street, between Spruce and 
| Pine, Philadelphia.—The duties of this Institution will 
be resumed on Monday, the 4thof September next. Parents 
who are unwilling to risk the morals of their children in 
the Public Schools, here find a Seminary conducted upon 
the principles of Christianity. It isselect—no immoral or 
disorderly boy will be admitted, or continued. ‘Ihe Scrip- 
tures are read daily, every reasonable opportunity will be 
taken to impress the minds of the pupils with a sense of 
their duty as rational, intelligent, and accountable beings, 
and to inculcate the pure morality of the Bible. ‘The 
Assenfbly’s Catechisms will te carefully taught to the 
children of Presbyterians. Satisfactory references, on ap- 
plication to the Subscriber, JOHN EVANS. 
aug 26—3i* 


ODERN FRENCH LITERATURE.—Modern French 
Literature, by L. R. De Vericour; transiated and 
revised, with notes alluding particularly to writers promi- 
nent in late political events in Paris, by William S Chase, 
A.M.; with a beautiful and correct portrait of Lamartine. 
Principles of Zoology; touching the structure, development, 
distribution, and natural arrangement of the races of ani- 
mals, living and eatinct, with numerous illustrations, 
Louis Agassiz and A. A. Gould, 1 vol. 12mo. The Chure 
in Earnest, by Rev. J. A. James. Memoir of Rev. William 
G.Crocher, late missionary in West Africa among the Bassas, 
including a History of the Bassas Mission, by R B. Med- 
bury. Vital Christianity ; Essays and Discourses on the 
Religions of Men and the Religion of God, by A. Vinet, D.D. 
translated by Rev. R Turnbull. For sale by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
aug 26—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


gee SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN.—Miss 

E. J. Kennedy’s Select Schoo! for Young Children, No. 
155 South Ninth street, above Spruce, Philadelphia, will be 
resumed on Monday, September 4th. The year will embrace 
two terms, of five months each. T'wo sessions in the day; 
from nine to twelve o’clock, A. M. and from half-past two 
to half-past four o’clock, P. M. 

‘T'urTion—Per term of five months, (payable at the close 
of each half term,) $10. Fuel for the season, $¥. No deduc- 
tion for absence. unless continued four successive weeks. 

. References —Rev. Albert Barnes, William Darrach, M.D. 
Henr Davis, S. H. Perkins, J. J. Barclay. J. C. Donnell, 


M. W. Baldwin, William Purves, Thomas G. Hollingsworth, 
8. 
Residence, No, 160 South Tenth street. aug 26—2i* 
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. sound of a far off trumpet. 

> our own literature, especially the history 
_ of this continent, which numbers upwards 
_ of 20,000 volumes. 


THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 
BY REV. 3, LYONS, 

Along the smooth and tender wires 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun ; 

No peals or flashes heard or seen 
Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their works are quickly felt 
In cities far away. 


Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s hail, 
Can check their rapid course ; 

They meet unmoved the fierce wind’s rage— 
The rough wave’s sweeping force. 

‘In the long night of rain and wrath, 
As in the blaze of day, 

They rush, with news of weal or woe, 
To thousands far away. 


But faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord, 3 , 
Rise the pure thoughts of him who loves 
The Christian’s life and Lord— 
Of him, who, taught in smiles and tears 
With fervent lips to pray, 
Maintains high converse here on earth 
_ With bright worlds far away. 


Aye! though no outward wish is breathed, 
Nor outward answer given, 

The sighing of that humble heart, 
Is known and felt in heaven: 

These long frail wires may bend and break, 
Those viewless heralds stay, 

But Faith’s last word shall reach the throne 
Of God, though far away. 


EXTENT OF OREGON TERRITORY. 

On the east it skirts 800 miles along the 
Rocky Mountains, on the south 300 miles 
along the Snowy Mountains, on the west 
700 miles along the Pacific Ocean, on the 
north 250 miles along the North American 
possessions of Russia and England. This 
area or immense valley contains 360,000 


square miles—capable undoubtedly of 


forming seven States as large as New 
York, or forty States of the dimensions of 
Massachusetts. Some of the Islands on 
the coast are very large—sufficient to form 
a State by themselves. These are situated 
north of the parallel of 48 degrees. Van- 


couver’s Island, 260 miles in breadth, con- 


tains 12,000 square miles—an area larger 
than Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
Queen Charlotte’s, or rather Washington 
Island, 150 miles in length and 30 in 
breadth, contains 4000 square miles. 

On both of these immense islands, though 
they lie between the high parallels of 48 and 
50 degrees, the soil is said to be well adapt- 
ed to agriculture. The straits and circum- 
jacent waters abound in fish of the finest 
quality. Coal of good quality, and other 
veins of minerals have been found. 


— 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 

The correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
writes from Washington the following ac- 
count of the Library of Congress: 

The first Congressional Library, num- 
bering about 3000 volumes, chiefly collect- 
ed by Albert Gallatin, was burnt by the 
British during the last war—a loss which 
was repaired in 1815, by the purchase of 
Mr. Jefferson’s library, embracing about 
7000 volumes, for $23,000; annual pur- 
chases have since swelled the number of 
volumes to 40,000, whose average cost has 
been three dollars and a half a volume. 
This is a small number when compared with 
the 700,000 volumes in the Royal Libra- 
ry of Paris, the immense collection at the 
British Museum, in London, the Bodleian 
at Oxford, the Library at Munich, or scores 
of other European libraries; and it isa 
matter of equal regret that “there is no 
one branch of liberal study, even among 
those of greatest interest to ourselves, in 
which it is not miserably deficient.”” Such 
is the verdict of that able scholar, G. P. 
Marsh, of Vermont, delivered from his 
seat in Congress,and followed by an ex- 
position of the barrenness of this national 
collection, which should be an exhaustless 
fountain, where the poorest and humblest 
aspirant might slake his thirst for know- 
ledge, “without money and without price.” 

In natural history, international law, and 
a few other branches, the collection is tol- 


erably good, but there is a great lack of © 


French and German literature, although 
those are the vernacular tongues of a large 
portion of our fellow-citizens. There are 
none of the numerous writers of the vast 
empire of Russia, or of Poland; nothing 
of the curious literatures of Hungary and 
Bohemia ; only the commonest books in 
Italian and Spanish ; and not a volume in 
the language of Portugal, rich as it is in 


various literature, and especially in the 


wild, yet true romance of Oriental discov- 
ery and conquest, that comes down to us 
through the pages of the learned De Barros, 
and quaint old Castanheda, ringing upon 
the ear, and stirring the blood, like the 
So too with 


The collection of books on this interest- 
ing subject, in the Congressional Library, 
is not one-tenth part as large as those of 
John Carter Brown, Esq. of Providence ; 
or the British Museum; or Harvard Uni- 
versity; or of James Lenox, Esq. of New 
York. Take, for instance, the relations of 
the Jesuit missionaries sent from Quebec 


among the Iroquois, the Abenaqui, the 


Hurons, and other tribes, whose council 
fires then blazed upon what is now United 
States’ soil. Of the forty-two volumes, 
printed at different times, the Congres- 
sional Library possesses only one! The 


traveller from abroad, who may hope to- 


inspect at the seat of government, correct 
sources of information respecting the early 
history of this republic of yesterday, finds 
to his disappointment that he must visit 
other parts of the Union, and knock at 
private doors. 

There is, however, in the Congressional 
Library, a good foundation for a complete 
collection on American History. Of the 
nine tracts published by Las Casas “de 
las Indias,’ seven are alreddy on the 
shelves, and another has been purchased 
of H. Stevens, Esq. whose persevering re- 
searches abroad have broughta vast num- 
ber of valuable works into the country. 

There are also, Nunez Caleca de Vaca, 


(1555; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 1589; Peter 


Martyr’s Nova Britannia, 1609; Champlain, 
Segard, and the Planter’s Plea, 1630, the 
first book relating to Massachusetts. There 
is a valuable set of pamphlets collected 
and annotated by Thomas Jefferson, and 
probably the most complete collectiog on 
the old French War in existence. 

-The expenditure of the annual appro- 


priation made by Congress for the incre 
of the library is under the direction of 

joint committee. Governor Dickinson and 
Mr. Edward Everett distinguished them- 
selves by their careful attention to this 
duty, as did the late Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Adams, who came to the Capi- 
tol expressly to attend one of its meetings, 
on the Saturday previous to his attack— 
his place has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Palfrey. Members are per- 
mitted to take books from the library un- 
der certain restrictions, and the politeness 
of Mr. Meehan, the librarian, is proverbial. 
It is greatly to be wished that the library 
appropriation could be doubled, and means 
taken to compel every American author to 
deposit a copy of his work. Then we 
might hope to see the Congressional Li- 
brary what Mr. Choate said we so much 
need—a treasury of all the facts which 
make up the history of man and of nature. 

THE GREAT LAKES. 

Professor Drake, of Cincinnati, has been 
making some observations upon our in- 
land seas,and gives the result of them to 
the public. The chain of lakes extends 
over nearly eight and a half degrees of 
longitude in length. .The extent of their 
surface is estimated at 93,000 square miles; 
and the area of country drained by 
them is computed at 400,000 square miles. 
Their relative sizes are as follows: 

“Ontario, 5300 square miles; Erie, 
9600; St. Clair, 360; Huron, 20,400; 
Michigan, 24,400; Superior, 22,000. 

«The average depth of water in the dif- 
ferent lakes is a question upon which there 
is no certain information. Authorities 
differ. Dr. Drake gives it as follows :— 
St. Clair, 20 feet; Erie, 84; Ontario, 500; 
Superior, 900; Huron and Michigan, 1090. 

In our standard works, Lake Erie is 
usually stated to have a depth of 120 feet. 
The deepest soundings have been made in 
Lake Huron. Off Saginaw Bay, 1800 
feet of line have been sent down without 
finding bottom. | 

“ The altitude of these lakes varies step 

by step from Ontario to Superior. Lake 
Ontario is 232 feet above the tide water of 
the St. Lawrence. Erie is 333 feet above 
Ontario, and 565 feet above the tide water 
at Albany. St. Clair is six feet higher 
than Erie; Huron and Michigan are thir- 
teen feet above St. Clair, and Superior lies 
forty-four feet above them. This shows 
the curious fact that while the surface of 
the Huron is 684 feet above the level of 
the ocean, its bottom at Saginaw Bay, is 
more than 1100 below the same level. 
- «The waters of these lakes, with the 
exception of Erie and St. Clair, are re- 
markable for their transparency and deli- 
cious flavour. Of Lake Huron, Professor 
Drake ascertained that the water at the 
surface, and two hundred feet below at the 
same place, indicated precisely the same 
temperature, namely, fifty-six degrees. His 
explanation of this fact is this: the waters 
are so pure that the rays of the sun meet 
with no solid matter in suspension to ar- 
rest and retain the heat.’’ 


— 


A BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

Life is beautifully compared to a foun- 
tain fed by a thousand streams, that perish 
if one be dried. It is a silver cord, twisted 
with a thousand strings, that part asunder 
if it be broken. Frail and thoughtless 
mortals are surrounded by innumerable 
dangers, which make it much more strange 
that they escape so long, than that they 
sometimes perish suddenly at last. We 
are encompassed with accidents every day, 
to crush the mouldering tenements which 
we inhabit. 
planted in our constitution by nature. The 
earth and atmosphere whence we draw 
the breath of life, are impregnated with 
death—health is made to operate its own 
destruction. The food that nourishes, con- 
tains the elements of decay; the soul that 
animates it by a vivifying fire, tends to 
wear it out by its own action. Death 
lurks in ambush along our path. Not- 
withstanding this is the truth, so palpably 
confirmed by the daily example before our 
eyes, how little do we lay it to heart! We 
see our friends and neighbours perish among 
us, but how seldom does it occur to our 
thoughts, that our knell shall, perhaps, give 
the next fruitless warning to the world.— 
Guardian. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN FIRE NEAR SHEFFIELD. 

Some account of this fire appeared in 
our paper lately. A correspondent of the 
Sheffield Independent gives some further 
particulars. He says:—“ Old people whom 
I have known, well remembered a fire 
which was burning under the Red Hill 
and adjacent fields, near a century since. 
Some of them, who were living since the 
modern outbreaks, fully believed this fire 
to be nothing but a continuation of the 
former one. Be this as it may, it is cer- 
tain that for about thirty years past the 
fire has been undermining the ground on 
‘which many of the habitations stand. 
Sometimes for the space of a year or more, 
various individual houses have been so 
dreadfully filled with black or choke damp, 


less the door was kept wide open. Many 
of the cellars have been closed for years. 
About twenty years since a portion of the 
street sank immediately after a loaded wa- 
gon had passed over the spot, exposing 
the hollow on which people walked and 
dwelt. During one considerable period, 
the water drawn from the principal well. 
of the village came up, not warm merely, 
but positively hot. 

From fifteen to twenty-five years ago, 
both in winter and summer, as soon as the 
evening closed in, flames were seen to 
issue from various fissures in particular 
fields and gardens. A few years since an 
old farmhouse and out-buildings had suf- 
fered so much by being undermined, that 
it was deemed advisable to take them 
quietly down, and the materials were 
made use of in the building of two neat 
cottages. These were erected on ground 
where it was thought the fire had long 
done its worst, and where the new build- 
ings would stand safely. Though not 
more than six or eight years since, the 
cottages are tumbling down, one of them 
having been already prudently abandoned 
by its inhabitants. Some of your readers 
may recollect that during the recent preva- 
lence of the typhus fever, Nether Haugh 
was more than once named in your paper 
in connexion with that dreadful scourge. 
There was not, perhaps, one village in the 
whole country which, for the number of 
its inhabitants, suffered more. I do not 
recollect to have seen the opinion ex- 
pressed in print, but I never doubted that 
the chief cause of the prevalence of fever 
in Nether Haugh was the bad air engen- 
dered in the houses by the subterranean 


fire."°—London Times, July 20. 


ase 
the | 


The seeds of disease are‘ 


that it has been impossible to breathe un- 


| 


and said to him, Sam, listen to me. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


DR. HEWITT AND MR. JAMES. 

When Dr. Hewitt was in England, hav- 
ing letters of introduction, he paid a visit 
to the Rev. John Angell James, one of the 
most distinguished dissenting ministers in 
Great Britain, and who is extensively 
known in this country by means of hits 
published works. Arriving at the resi- 
dence of Mr. James in a very fatigued 
state, he was waited upon by two beauti- 
ful and well dressed female servants, one 
of whom when he was seated offered her 
services to him in drawing off his boots— 
The Dr. indignantly refused to let a female, 
and one too who seemed fitted by nature 
for some other than a servile occupation, 
perform so menial an office. Subsequent- 
ly in conversation with Mr. James, and 
some of his friends the subject of American 
slavery came up. After listening to some 
severe remarks from Mr. James and the 
others on this topic, Dr. Hewitt took occa- 
sion to mention the above circumstance, 
and then said to Mr. James, “Do these fe- 
males perform such services for you ?”’ 
“Yes, sir,’ was the reply. “ Do they ever 
eat in your presence?” “No.’? “Are 
they ever allowed to sit down in your pre- 
sence??? “No.” added Dr. 
Hewitt, “ we have here a specimen of ser- 
vitude for which I doubt whether you can 
find a parallel in America.”’—Calendar. 


INGENUITY OF SCIENCE. 


Who would have imagined, when gun- 


cotton was produced by Mr. Schonbein, 
and the world was threatened with des- 
truction by being blown up by this terrible 
explosive material, that within a few 
months it should be discovered to be an 
excellent styptic for dressing cuts and 
wounds? Butsoitis. Dissolved in ether 
and applied to the severest cut, it forms a 
covering of singular closeness and adhesive- 
ness, protects the wound and excludes at- 
mospheric air, or any irritating matter, so 
that the process of healing is carried on 
speedily and effectually; and when all is 
well, the “ protectionist,’? having done its 
duty, is removed. So also has Dr. Simp- 
son, of Edinburgh, we are informed, simi- 
larily applied chloroform and gutta percha! 
This mixture, in a liquid condition, at 
about the consistence of fine honey, is kept 
in a phial or bottle, and when an accident 
of the kind to which we have referred 
occurs, it is simply poured upon the wound; 
the chloroform instantly evaporates, and 
the gutta percha remains a perfectly flexi- 
ble second skin, over the injured part, pre- 
serving it for weeks if necessary, without 
the need of dressing, bandages, or any 
other appliance, till there is no more occa- 
sion for this admirable agent. When we 
call to mind the much human pain that 
will thus be alleviated, how many cures ef- 
fected where hitherto there have been dan- 
ger and uncertainty,and how a number of 
surgical operations will be simplified, it 
may not be considered too much to rank 
such inventions among the most valuable 
that could be discovered and applied for 
the benefit of mankind.— London Literary 
Gazette. 


WHAT IS LONDON? 


- London, which extends its intellectual, 
if not its topographical, identity from Beth- 
nal Green to Turnham Green, (ten miles,) 
from Kentish Town to Brixton, (seven 
miles,) whose houses are said to number 
200,000, and to occupy twenty square 
miles of ground, has a population of not 
less than 2,000,000 of souls. Its leviathan 
body is composed of nearly 10,000 streets, 
lanes, alleys, squares, places, terraces, &c. 
It consumes upwards of 4,369,000 pounds 
of animal food weekly, which is washed 
down by 1,400,000 barrels of beer annual- 
ly, exclusive of other liquids. Its rental is 
at least £7,000,000 a year, and it pays for 
luxuries it imports at least £12,000,000 a 
year, duty alone. It has 537 churches, 
207 dissenting places of worship, upwards 
of 500 public houses, and 16 theatres. 


— 


A FEARFUL LESSON. 


TO RICH FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 


Cannot many opulent ones see them- 
selves and theirs, in the following mirror 
set up by the Methodist Protestant ? 

“ Poor old man,’ said my companion, 
“he has seen better days! ”’ 

This remark was made in reference to 
an old man, whose tattered garments, tot- 
tering frame, and miserable appearance in- 
dicated an object of charity of the most 
appealing class. | 

“You know something of his history, 
then?” I inquired. 

“Q yes, I have known him a long 
time. He built that splendid mansion just 
opposite us, and was for years its opulent 
possessor. Retired from business, he sup- 
posed himself comfortably situated with a 
competence for life, but the intemperance, 
profligacy, and extravagance of a son, too 
much indulged and pampered, together 
with his own indiscretion, have brought 
him to his present condition. He lives 
now upon charity among the very men 
who once looked up to him with admira- 
tion almost bordering upon envy. 

“And his son—what has become of 
him 

“J will tell you. For years he was the 
most elegantly dressed young man in this 
neighbourhood. Many a time have I seen 
him leisurely sauntering these streets, or 
driving furiously over them, a very cox- 
comb of the first water. He crossed the 
Atlantic, made the tour of the Continent, 
and returned a greater fop and a more la- 
vish spendthrift than before he travelled. 
Times grew worse, however with the old 


‘man; misfortunes unexpected, befell him; 


his means limited, while the demands of 
the young man increased. I happened to 
be in the counting-room of a friend one 
day, where the old gentleman was settling 
some business, when the son entered about 
half intoxicated, and demanded of the fa- 
ther two hundred dollars! ”’ 

“T am not able to let you have it,”’ said 
the old man. “Times are changed with 
me, and my means are passing out of my 
| 

“Upon this the son began to swear fu- 
riously. He gnashed his teeth in the face 
of his father, called him an old fool, and 
other hard names, and swore the money 
should be given him. As the old man 
turned aside and wiped the tears from his 
face, I caught hold of the young man’s: 
arm—for I was moved with indignation— 
You 
have been pampered;spoiled, ruined, and 
in turn you have ruined your father. You 
now curse him. Remember what I tell 
you. I shall live yet to hear that you 
have died in the poor house. As sure as 
God lives, no son who curses his father. 
will be permitted to prosper. Your infamy 


is already doing its work upon you: take | 


Walker on Metropolitan Grave Yards. 


care a few years do not miserably wind | 
up your career of folly.”’ : 

“I can scarcely tell you why I uttered 
that prediction of the alms house, but it 
came upon me with an irresistible force, 
and the young man staggered for a time 
beneath the resoluteness and sternness of 
my gaze. A moment after, he left the 
counting-room in moody silence. _ 

felt a'particular and painful interest 
in watching the history of that young man, 
as from one degree to another in infamy, 
he plunged deeper and deeper, until he 
had become a common market-house loaf- 
er, and would gamble for pennies, with 
negroes, upon the unwashed stalls. Pre- 
sently disease came, and poor Sam was 
taken sure enough to the alms-house. He 
died there after a somewhat protracted 
illness. The body was offered to that old 
man, for interment, but he was too poor to 
have it removed. 

T suppose then it was consigned to the 
Potter’s field,”’ said I. 

“No,” replied my friend; “he had no 
burial. His skeleton at this moment hangs 
upon wires in the medical room—an ana- 
tomical preparation!”” 


— 


ORIGIN OF THE PLAGUE. 

In ancient Egypt the plague was un- 
known. Although densely populated, the 
health of the inhabitants was preserved by 
strict attention to sanitary regulations. 
But with time came on change, and that 
change was in man. The serene climate, 
the enriching river, the fruitful soil remain- 
ed; but when the experience of 2000 years 
was set at nought—when the precautions 
previously adopted for preserving the soil 
from accumulated impurities were neglect- 
ed—when the sepulchral rites of civilized 
Egypt were exchanged for the modern, but 
barbarous praetices of interment—when 
the land of mummies became, as it now is, 
one vast charnel house—the seed which 
was sown brought forth its bitter fruit, and 
from dangerous innovations came the most 
deadly pestilence. The plague first ap- 
peared in Egypt in the year 542, two hun- 
dred years after the change had been made 
from the ancient to the modern mode of 
sepulture ; and every one at all acquainted 
with the actual condition of Egypt, will at 
once recognize in the soil, more than suffi- 
cient to account for the dreadful malady 
which constantly afflicts the people—M/. 


— 


ORIGIN OF VARIOUS PLANTS. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Wheat was brought from the central 
table land of Thibet, where its representa- 
tive yet exists as a grass, with small mealy 
seeds. 

Rye exists wild in Siberia. 

Oats wild in North Africa. 

Barley exists in the mountains of Him- 
alaya. 

Millet, one species is a native of India, 
another of Egypt and Abyssinia. | 

Maize was brought from America. 

Canary Seed, from the Canary Islands. 

Rice from South Africa, whence it was 
taken to India, and thence to Europe and 
America. 

Peas are of an unknown origin. 

Lentil grows wild.on the shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

Vetches are natives of Germany. 

Chick-Pea was brought from the South 
of Europe. - | 

The Garden-Bean, from the East Indied. 

The Horse-Bean, from the Caspian Sea. 

Buckwheat came originally from Si- 
beria and Tartary. - 

Rape-seed and Cabbage grow wild in 
Sicily and Naples. 

The Poppy was brought from the East. 

The Sunflower from Peru. 

The Lupine from the Leyant. 

Flax or Linseed, is in Southern Europe 
a weed in the ordinary grain crops. 

Hemp is a native of Persia and the East 
Indies. 

_ The Garden Cress, out of Egypt and the 
ast. 

The Zealand Flax and Syrian Swallow 
show their origin by their names. 

The Nettle, which sometimes furnishes 
fibres for spinning, is a native of Europe. 

Woad is a native of Europe. 

Madder came from the East. 

Dyer’s Weed grows in southern Ger- 
many. 

Safflower came from Egypt. 

Dill is an Eastern plant. | 

Hops come to perfection as a wild plant, 
in Germany. 

Mustard and Carraway seed, the same. 

Anise was brought from Egypt and the 
Grecian Archipelago. 3 

Coriander grows wild near the Mediter 
ranean. 

Saffron came from the Levant. 

The Onion out of Egypt. 

Horse Radish, from the South of Europe. 

Chickory grows wild in Germany. 3 

Tobacco is a native of Virginia, and 
Tobago, another species, has also been 
found wild in Asia. 

Fuller’s Teasel grows wild in Southern 
Europe. 

Lucerne is a native of Sicily. 

Spurry is a European plant. 

The Gourd is probably an Eastern plant. 

The Potato isa well known native of 
Peru and Mexico. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke is a Brazilian 
product. 

Turnips and Mangold Wurzel came 
from the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Kohlrabi and White Turnip are natives 
of Germany. 

The Carrot is by some supposed to have 
been brought from Asia, but others main- 
tain it to be a native of the same country 
as the Turnip. 

The Parsnip is supposed also to be a na- 
tive of the same place. 

Spinach is attributed to Arabia. 

White Millet, to Greece. 

The Radish, to China and Japan. 

The Cucumber, to the East Indies. 

Parsley grows in Sardinia. 

Tarragon, in Central Asia. 

Celery in Germany. 


OF TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Currant and Gooseberry came from 
Southern Europe. 

The Pear and Apple are likewise Eu- 
ropean plants. 

The Cherry, Plum, Olive, and Almond, 
caine from Asia Minor. 

The Mulberry Tree, from Persia. 

The Walnut and Peach from the same 
country. 

The Quince from the Island of Crete. 

The Citron from Media. 

The Chestnut, from Italy. 

The Pine.is a native of America. 

Horse Chestnut, from Thibet. 

The Whortleberry is a native of both Asia 
and Europe. | : 


The Cranberry, of Europe and America. 


FAITH OF AN INDIAN MOTHER. 

If a mother lost her babe, she would 
cover it with bark, and envelope it anxious- 
ly in the softest beaver-skins; at the burial- 
place, she would put by its side its cradle, 
its beads, its rattles; and, as a last service 
of maternal love, would draw milk from 
her bosom in a cup of bark, and burn it in 
the fire, that her infant might still find 
nourishment on its solitary journey to the 
land of shades. Yet the new-born babe 
would be buried; not, as usual, on a scaf- 
fold, but by the way-side, so that its spirit 


might steal into the bosom of the passing 


matron, and be born again under happier 
auspices. On burying her daughter, the 
Chippewa mother adds, not snow shoes, 


and beads, and moccasins only, but (sad 


emblems of woman’s lot in the wilderness!) 
the carrying-belt and the paddle. “I know 
my daughter will be restored to me,’ she 
once said, as she clipped a lock of hair; “I 
shall discover her, or I shall take it with 
me,”’ alluding to the day, she, too, with her 
carrying-belt and paddle, and the little re- 
lic of her child, should pass through the 
grave to the dwelling-place of her an- 
cestors. 


FACTS IN BUILDING. 

One fact is, that a square form secures 
more room witha given cost for outside 
walls, than any other rectangular figure. 
Great length and little width may afford 
convenient rooms, but at an increased ex- 
pense. 

Another fact is, that ventilation is an 


essential in a human dwelling. No other 


consideration should exclude this. The 
halls, windows, and doors, should be so 
situated with regard to each other, that a 
full draught of air can be secured, at any 
time, in the summer season, by day and 
by night, through the whole house. The 
stories should also be sufficiently high to 
afford a sufficiency of air in all the rooms. 


Nine feet is a good height for lower rooms, 


and eight for upper. Bed rooms should 
also be larger than they commonly are. 
Great injury to health is the result of sleep- 
ing in small close apartments. 

The third fact is, that a steep roof wilh 
not only shed rain and snow far better 
than a flat one, but will last much longer, 
at the same time that it secures increased 
room for chambers, or garret. 

The fourth fact is, that a chimney in or 
near the centre of the building will aid to 
warm the whole house, while if built at 
one end or side, the heat will be thrown 
out and lost. 


The fifth fact is, that a door opening 
from the outside into any principal room, 
without the intervention of a hall or pas- 


sage, costs much more than it saves, in the 
free ingress of air into it. 

The sixth fact is, that the use of paint is 
the best economy, in the preservation it 
affords to all-wood work.—Prairie Far- 
mer. 


A MATHEMATICIAN’S IDEA OF HONOUR. 


A graduate of Cambridge gave another 
the lie, and a challenge followed. The 
mathematical tutor of this College, the late 
Mr. V , heard of the dispute, and sent 
for the youth, who told him he must fight. 
“Why?” said the mathematician. “ He 
gave me the lie.”? “Very well, let him 
prove it; if he proves it, you do lie, and if 
he does not prove it, he lies. Why should 
you shoot one another? Let him prove it.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


A PREVENTIVE OF THE FLy 1n 
The Pennsylvania Cultivator, a few days ago, 
published a communication from Jonah Oglesby, 
of Dauphin county, stating that the best, indeed 
the only preventive against the Hessian fly, is 
to destroy by fire the wheat, oat and rye stubble. 
He affirms that he never had a fly in any 


wheat which was sown in a field which had - 


been just before fired over. 


Wire Worm.—C. W. Johnson details an 
experiment, where, on a fifty acre field sown 
with wheat, half an acre was preceded by a 
crop of white mustard. This half acre was 
wholly exempt from the wire worm—the rest of 
the field was much injured. Another field of 
forty-two acres, so much infested with the wire 
worm, that nearly every crop for nineteen 
years was largely destroyed by this insect, was 
then wholly sown with white mustard. The 
following year not a wire worm could be found. 
He therefore concludes, that, by destroying all 
weeds ind roots, and by a careful and clean 
drill culture of the white mustard, the wire worm 
may be expelled. : 


AuTuMN STRAWBERRY, OR LATE SrrRaw- 
BERRY.—This variety, which originated in 
Western New York, is one of the finest of all 
table apples. It is medium in size; roundish, 
slightly oblong conical, obscurely ribbed; whole 
surface dotted and streaked with deep red; 
stem quite slender: calyx in a distinctly ribbed 
basin; flesh yellowish white, sub-acid, remark- 
ably tender and very juicy,and ofan exceedingly 
agreeable flavour. Jt ripens about six weeks 
later than the early strawberry, and is greatly 
its superior in excellence. The young trees 
grow more freely than any other known variety. 
A good bearer. 


PreserRvine Bups anp Grarrs.—The mode 
first suggested to us by T. G. Yeomans, of 
Walworth, New York, of preserving the scions 
of fruit trees in moist saw-dust, has proved 
superior to any other. It is better than damp 
moss, in the facility with which the scion may 
be perfectly imbedded in it, leaving no inter- 
stices; and it excels moist sand, it being 
lighter, more spongy, and entirely free froma 
grit which may injure a knife. We have with- 
out any difficulty preserved scions, which were 
cut in the summer for budding, till the follow- 
ing spring, and inserted them as grafts with en- 
tire success; and we have kept winter-cut 
grafts till mid-summer perfectly fresh, and em- 


ployed them successfully in budding. A bushel 


of saw-dust will retain its moisture for many 
weeks nearly unaltered; but water must not be 
applied too copiously, or water-soaking and de- 
cay will be the result. The north side of a 
building, ora cool cellar, is the best place. 


Satt For CeLery.—Plants of celery were 
exhibited the past season, at a meeting of the 
Cincinnati Horticultural Society, to show the 
benefit of salt as manure for this vegetable. 
Those without salt, treated in the ordinary way, 
were not unusual in size or quality. The root 
and plant of the other, which had received the 
benefit of salt, was fourteen inches in circum- 
ference, and weighed fourteen pounds without 
the leaves, and of excellent quality. 


Biack-Lee 1n Catves.—Ata recent discus- 
sion of this subject by a Farmers’ Club in Eng- 
land, it appeared to be the general opinion that 
hay which was badly heated in the mow or 
stack, rendered calves which fed on it particu- 
larly liable to black-leg. It was agreed that 
they should not be stunted in their growth— 
should have clean, sweet fodder (or grass) with 


a little meal of some kind of grain, or oil-cake, | 


and potatoes, turnips, or carrots. 

Bieepinc oF THE VineE.—Dr. Underhill 
stated before the New York Farmer’s Club, that 
the bleeding of the vine, so far from being inju- 
rious, seems to insure a good crop of grapes. 


* THE VALUE OF A SMILE. 

Who can tell the value of asmile? It 
cost the giver nothing, but it is beyond 
price to the erring and resenting, the sad 
and cheerless, the lost and forsaken. It 
disarms malice, subdues temper, turns ha- 
tred to love, revenge to kindness, and 
paves the darkest paths with gems of sun- 
light. A smile on the brow betrays a kind 
heart, a pleasant friend, an affectionate 
brother, a dutiful son, a happy husband. 
It adds a charm to beauty, decorates the 
face of the deformed, and makes lovely 
woman resemble the angel of paradise. 


A ROYAL LESSON ON HUMANITY. 

Queen Caroline, wife of George the Se- 
cond, being informed that her eldest daugh- 
ter (afterwards Princess of Orange) was 
accustomed, at going to rest, to employ 
one of the ladies of the court in reading 
aloud to her till she should drop asleep, 
and that on one occasion the princess suf- 
fered the lady, who was indisposed, to 


continue the fatiguing duty until she fell }. 


down in a swoon, determined to inculcate 
on her daughter a lesson of humanity. 
The next night, the Queen, when in bed, 
sent for the princess, and commanded her 
to read aloud. After some time her royal 
highness began to be tired of standing and 
paused, in hopes of receiving an order to 
be seated. ‘“ Proceed,”’ said her majesty. 
In a short time a second pause seemed to 
plead for rest. “Read on,’’ said the 
Queen again. The princess again stop- 
ped, and again received an order to 
proceed, till at length, faint and breath- 
less, she was forced tocomplain. ‘Then,’ 
said this excellent parent, “if you thus 
feel the pain of this exercise for one 
evening only, what must your attendants 
feel, who do it every night? ‘Hence learn, 
my daughter, never to indulge your own 
ease, while you sufler your attendants 
to endure unnecessary fatigue.’’—Noble 
Deeds of Woman. 


ANDON SEMINARY.—A Boarding School for Young 
Ladies—Seven miles from Frederick, on the road to 
Washington City and three miles from Jjameaviile, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Maryland.—This Institution 
has been in successful operation for six years, having been 
established in 1842, by the Rev. Richest H. Phillips. It is 
at present under the care of the Rev. JosHuA PETERKIN, 
who pledges himself to spare no pains to extend its useful- 
ness and maintain its reputation. 
‘The next Session will commence on the second Wednes- 
day in September. aug 5—5i* 


RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC,—Just published, The 
Presbyterian Almanac, for the year 1849, adapted for 

use in every part of the United States; the Astronomical 
Calculations by David Young, New Jersey; containing, be- 
sides the Calendar, much useful statistical information, and 
interesting selections, especially for the young, with seven 


engravings Price 64 cents, or $4 per 100. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
aug 12—tf No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


SELECT ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS.—Number limited to Fifteen Pupils.— 
Near Arch and Twelfth streets, Philadelphia.—Three more 
Pupils only can 6e recewed.—The Rev. C. M. Blake will 
remove his Family School from Olney to the city of Phila- 
delphia on the Ist of September next. | 

The design of this School is to afford what many careful 
parents desire, the most ample means for a few pupils to 
make the greatest improvement under the care (except in 
Penmanship) of a single teacher, well qualified for his work. 

Besides the usual studies under Mr. Blake’s instructions, 
all desirable opportunities to attend evening Lectures, &c. 
in company with the teacher, will be embraced; and the 
pupils will be examined in what they hear on such occasions. 

Fuller terms, &c. may be ascertained 
quiring of the following parentsofthe pupils: Messrs. J. God- 
a corner of Third and Market streets; J.O. Bailey, No. 136 
Chestnut street; F. N. Buck, Walnut street; William R. 
Hanson, Chestnut street, below Second; Mathew Newkirk, 
Thirteenth and Arch streets; Charnley & Whelan, South 
Third street; John Eckel, No. 128 North ‘Third street ; Mrs. 
Ann Byerly, Arch and Juniper streets. 

N.B. A Juvenile Department for the younger brothers of 
pupils, and a few others, will be opened near the School, 
and placed in charge of Mr. Blake’s sister, an accomplished 
teacher, recently from New England. aug 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.— Mrs. A. M. 
Williams’s Seminary for Young Ladies, No. 260 North 
Seventh street, one door South of Noble, Philadelphia, will 
re-open on Monday, the 4th of September next, Penman- 

ship taught by Mr. Fife. 
eferences.—Rev. ‘I’. L. Janeway, Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D.D. 
Rev. W. L. McCalla, Hon. Joel Jones, Charles Chauncey, 
Esq. Dr. Samuel Moore, Joseph P. Engles, J.J. Barclay, Esq. 

aug 3 


LJ OGAN & THOMPSON, Biank Book Manuractu- 
RERS AND STATIONERS, No. 30 North Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- 
derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 
and fancy articles, among which may be found the follow- 
ing, Viz. 7 
Super-royal, royal, medium, demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, Invoice, and Cash Books. Copying Presses, Copying 
Books and Ink. Check Books, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Patent porcelain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and Trayelling 
Inkstands. Cash-Boxes, Post Office do., Day Registers, Note 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gillott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red 4nd black Sealin 
Wax. Wafers of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand oa 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders, Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite#, Ebony, wood, and Mahogany round and 
flat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Wafer Steanpe. Gum 
Labels, Red Tape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penknives, and 
Erasers. Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman’s, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing Instruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
oards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper. Perforated 
ard Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes, with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. Visiting Cards, Enamelled, Ivory, and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Portiolios, embossed and plain. Motto and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and lvory do. Ivory, Pearl, Tortoise-shell,and 
Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Dissected Maps and Puzzles. Plain and fancy Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Ready-made Pens, &c. july 1—6m 


OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—This Institution hav- 
ing been removed from 373 Spruce street, to West Penn 
Square, Oak street, third door South of Filbert, Philadelphia, 
will commence its next sessions on the Ist of September. 
The course of education under the personal instruction of 
the Principals, assisted by their ladies, is designed to be full, 
thorough and finished. 

Tuition (including the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
and German languages; Urawing, stationery, and fuel,) for 
pupils under ten years $15, a session, of five months; from 
ten to thirteen years, $30 ; over thirteen years, $50. Board and 
tuition, $300 a year. 

References —Rt. Rev. A. Potter, D.D.; Rev. B. Dorr, D.D.; 
Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D D.; Rev. H. Ducachet, D.D.; Rev. M. 
A. De W. Howe; Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D.; Rev. J. 
Parker, D.D.; Rev. A. Barnes—Philadelphia. Hon. Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen, LL.D. Chancellor of the University of 
New York; Rev. G. Spring, D.D. ; Rev. S. H. Tyng, D.D.— 
New York. Rev. J J. Blake, D.D.; Rev. S. H. Cox, DD., 
Brooklyn. Rev. J. Carnahan, D.D. President of Princeton 
College ; Governor Thomas Bennet, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; F. L. Hawks, D.D. New Orleans. Rt. Rev. B. B. 
Smith, Bishop of Kentucky; Hon. Henry Clay, Kentucky; 
Rt. Rev. C. P. Mclivaine, D.D. Bishop of Ohio; and Rev. ih 
Beecher, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For further information see circulars, (to be had at the 
Bookstores of Messrs. Appleton, Perkins, Wardle & Hooker, 
in Chestnut street, Philadelphia,) or the Principals at the 
Institute. Professor J. L. VAN DOREN, Prinei 

aug 12—3t Rev. H J. DAVID, : rincipals, 


AMILY GROCERIES.—Fine fresh Black and Green 
Teas of the new crop, Mocha, Java, and other superior 
Coffees, Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized 
Sugars at reduced prices. Jersey and Cincinnati Hams of 
the best cures, with a genera) assortment of first quality 
for family use. Forsale by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, No. 91 South Eighth street, 
ap 28—3t below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


JUNKIN, ATTORNEY AND COUNSEL- 
J LOR AT LAW—No. 98 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
References.—Rev. Dr. McElroy, New York ; Hon. Hopewell 
Hepburn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Jacob Strader, Esq. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. Messrs. Bevan 
& Humphreys, Joseph B. Mitchell, Esq. Philadelphia. 

ap 15—eow 6m 


MIGRANTS.—Persons wishing to obtain the services 

of emigrants, male or female, are requested to apply to 

the Emigrant Office, No. 95 South Front street, Philadelphia 

Emigrants in increasing numbers are now arriving, and ap- 

plicants for them will be less subject to disappointment than 

heretofore. Office open from nine o'clock, A. M. to one, 
P.M. Nocharge made. Letters must be post paid. 

aug 12—3t 


EACHERS WANTED—‘Two thoroughly qualified 
Teachers, of exemplary Christian character, members 
of the Presbyterian Church, one in the Classical, the other 
inthe Mathematical Department of a High School. Also 
one or two young men, of similar character, who, while 
pursuing their own studies, would perform certain duties in 
the School, chiefly of a monitorial kind. Apply to Samuel 
Miller, jr. Mount Holly, New Jersey. july 29—tf 


es TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas ever 

imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea by the 
Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also extra quality new 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder Tea 
The choicest Sugar Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assort- 
ment of Underwood's Pickles, Sauces, and Ketchups; 795 of 
the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber ever met 
with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 
Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common Cheese. Sugars of 
every description at greatly reduced prices; Old Govern- 
ment Java Coffee at lower prices than ever before known, 


with all articles kept in the best Family Grocery Stores, at 


the lowest cash prices. Orders from the Country, as well as 
the City. attended to. SIMON COLTON, 
North-east cor. Chestnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13-—-3t 


Poskoins AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES—No. 9, South side of Washington Square, 
Philadelphia— Rev. G. MANwWarina, Principal — (Successor 
to Mise Strone.)—This Institution is located in one of ~ 
most pleasant and healthy parts of the city. The course S 
instruction will be thorough, and will embrace all oy 
branches usually taught in the best Seminaries of the land. 
The Principal has had more than six years’ experience 10) 
teaching, and can furnish ample testimonials of his success. 
The best masters will be employed to give instruction ot 
Music, Drawing, and the modern languages. The principa 
female teacher, who has g for six years 

t, is expected to continue in the ool. 
PN. B. Yeo ladies, who have been in the School, will 
ursue their studies without the interruption of being “ put 
ck,” as must necessarily be the case in making a change. 
The rext Session will commence on the first Monday 1 
September. 
urther particulars may be obtained by addressing the 
Principal, or’ calling at No.9, South side of Washington 
Square, Philade!phia. 
Reference may also be made to most of the Presbyterian 
clergymen in Philadelphia and vicinity, aug 5—Jt 


EACHER WANTED—A person competent to conduct 
i and teach a Female Boarding Schoo! in the country. 
Inquire at No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, for 
further information. aug 12—3t 


ISS VANSANT’S (LATE THE MissEs GuiLp’s) 
SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES—Ne. 124 
South Fourth street, between Walnut and Spruce, Philadel- 
pA:a.—in this Institution pupils are instructed in the follow- 
ing branches:—Orthography, Reading, Writing, Intellectual 
and Written Arithmetic, ge Grammar, History, 
Composition, Rudiments of Natural Philosophy, Botany, &c. 
The year is divided into two terms, of five months each ; 
the first commencing on the Ist of September, and the second 
on the Ist of February, and terminating on the Ist of July. 
Terms per Session —First class, $14; Second do, $12; 
Third do. $8. Stationery, use of Reading Books, Slates, 
Maps, &c. $150. Fuel for the season, $1. Plain sewing 
included in the above terms. 
N.B. Pupils will be instructed in the higher branches, 
including the Mathematics, at an advanced price, if desired. 
Pupils will be received at any time a the session, 
and charged from the time of entrance. v deduction 
made for absence, unless the scholar be absent four succes- 
sive weeks, | 
The duties of the School will commence on Friday, the 
Ist of September. aug 19—3t* 
N SCHEYNE'S FAMILIAR LETTERS. — Familiar 
Letters, by the Rev. Kobert Murray McCheyne, 
late Minister of St. Peter's, Dundee, containing an account 
of his Travels as one of the Deputation sent out by, the 
Church of Scotland on a Mission to the Jews; edited by Ins 
father, 18mo, 50 cents. Memoir of the Rev. Henry Dun. 
can, D D. Minster of Ruthwell, Founder of Savings Banks, 
Author of The Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, &c. by his 
son, the Rev. George John C. Duncan, North Shields, 
with a fine portrait, 12mo, price 75 cents. The Convent.a 
Tale, by Miss McCrindell, Fisk’s Memorial of the Holy 
Land, ‘The Genius of Scotland, by ‘Turnbull. Duncan's 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. Water Drops, by Mrs. 
Sigourney, 16mo. Memoir of Mary Lundie Dyncan, Me- 
muir of George Archibald Lundie. ‘Tales of the Cove- 
nanters, by Duncan. McCheyne’s Works in 2 vols. con- 
taining his Life, Lec'nres, Sermons, &c. Presbyterian 
Almanac for 1849. Unpopular Doctrines of the Bible. 
The Great Supper. Spring’s Power of the Pulpit. Wil 
liam, the Cottager. Fieming’s Pamphlet on the Rise and 
Fall of Papacy. Forsale by 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
aug 19—3t No. 37 Sonth Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


(RANTLE MANOR, BY LADY FULLERTON,— 
I Grantley Manor, a Tale, by Lady Georgiana Fuller- 
.on, 1 vol. 12mo, paper cover. 50 cents, embossed muslin, 75 
cents—forming No. 36 of Appleton’s Literary Miscellany. 
The publisher takes pleasure in announcing as ready. this 
new tale by the authorof Ellen Middleton. It hasreceived 
warm and well-merited praise from the foreign Journals 
and Reviews, and rapidly passed through two editions, 

Entertaining Volumes Recently Published»—Mies MclIn- 
tosh’s Charms and Counter Charms, 75 cents. Two Lives, 
or to seem and to be, by Miss McIntosh, $0 cts, Margaret 
Percival, by Miss Sewell, 2 vols. $1. Hawkstone, a tale, by 
Rev. W. Sewell, 5th ed. $1. Laneton Parsonage, Miss 
Sewell, 2 vols. $1. The Sketches, by Mr. and Miss 
Sewell, and Mr Adams. Wanderings and Fortunes of 
some German Emigrants. The Fairy Bower, the history 
of a month, 50 cents. Lanman’s Summer in the Wilderness, 
50 cents. Something for Every Body, by Robert Carlton, 
50 cents. Gertrude and npg by Miss Sewell, 50 
cents each. The Betrothed Lovers, by Manzoni, 2 vols. $1. 
Zschokke’s Fool of the Nineteenth Century, and other Tales, 
50 cents. History and Adventures of wry peo Catchpole, 
25 cents. ‘Treasure Trove, by Samuel ver, 25 cents. 
Published and for sale by 

GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
aug 19—3t 


No. 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. - 
ie PRESS.— Paley’s Hore Pauline, 12mo.  Pollok’s 
Course of Time, the most elegant edition ever issued 
in this country. David’s Psalms, new edition, large print. 
Phillip’s Mary's, Martha’s, Lydia's, Hannah's, Love of the 
Spirit, Young Man’s Closet Library and Devotional Guides, 
new editions. James’s Anxious Inquirer, Young Man from 
Home, Widow Directed, and True Christian. Howes 
Redeemer’s Tears. Bunyan’s Jerusalem Sinner Saved. 
Bunyan’s Greatness of the Soul. Baxter’s Call and other 
Essays. For sale by ROBERT CARTER, 
aug 19—3t No. 58 Canal street, New York.. 


HE NATIONAL PSALMIST — By Mason ann 
Wess.— Now ready for delivery, The National 
Psalmist, a new collection of Church Music, &c. by Lowell 
Mason and George James Webb. This work, wpe which 
more than three years of labour has been expended, is now 
presented to Choristers, Teachers of Music, and others, as 
a most complete Psalmody, adapted to the use 
of Choirs, Congregations, Singing Schools, and Musical 
Societies. 
In addition to a large variety of new music, furnished by 
distinguished foreign and natuve contributors, the National 


Psalmist is believed to contain a larger proportion than any ’ 


other collection, of the rich and standard tanes which the 
Chareh has used for ages, but many of which are, never- 
theless, new to this country. 

It contains most of the popular English Chante, and its 
Anthems, mostly new, are well adapted. both for Chutch 
worship and Choir prictice. Its Indexesare very complete, 
embracing. besides the usual alphabetical and metrical 
indexes, an index to the first linesof hymns, &c. and “ De- 
scriptive Tables,” in which the tunes are classified accord- 
ing to their style and character. 

The National Psalmist contains 119 tunes in Long Metre, 
137 in Common Metre, 77in Short Metre, and 99 of various 
pesticates Metres, embracing all the varieties in use; also 

7 Anthems and set pieces, many of them furnished ex 
arg for this work, by distinguished English composers, 
and 107 Chants, including the Canticles of the Protestant 


_ Episcopal Church, 


Teachers, and others interested, are invited to call and 
examine this work. Published by Tappan, Whittemore, 


and Mason, No. 114 Washington street, Boston. For sale 
by the hundred, dozen, or single cupy, b | 
HENRY PERKINS, 


aug 19—3t No. 142 Chestnat street, Philadelphia. 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10.— 
Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expom- 
tion of the Olid and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D.D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typogra phi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will not 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

The foilcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country: In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In halt calf bind- 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities. 

The following are selected trom a great number of notices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work : 

“I know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.” —Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘‘The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’’— Rev. Dr. 

“The wise and ~ unite in saying, that it is calculatea 
to aro those who read it wiser and better.”—Rev. Dr. 

“It is always orthodox, oy: judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.” —Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”— 
Dr. Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL— Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Aliciu Price and Sister, No. 306 Arch 
street, third door-below Eleventh street, Philadelphia —The 
Pupils of this Institution will be carefully instructed in all 
the branches of a thorough English Education. and also in 
the French and Latin languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needle-work. Mrs. A. Price and sister will be assisted 
by Teachers of the highest standing. ‘The strictest attention 
will be paid to the morals and comfort of the Pupils placed 
under their care. The year is divided into two lerms, of 


five months each, commencing respectively on the first days ° 
of September and February. Terms made known upon. 


application to the Principals, 

eferences.—Rev. George Boyd, D.D., Rev. Thomas M. 
Clark, Rev. William Suddards, Robert M. Huston, M.D., 
S. Littell, Jr. M.D., John R. Neff, Ambrose White, Jofn 
Strawbridge, Joseph P. Engles, John Grigg, Henry F. 
Rodney, Osmon Reed, Esqs. july 29—8t 


HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.— Choice Theological 


Books just received.—Charnock’s Complete Works, 9 « 


vols. London. Owen’s Complete Works, 2] vols London. 
Venema’s Works in Latin, complete. Vitringa on Isaiah, 2 
‘vols. imperial folio, Marsh’s Micaaelis’ Introduction to the 
New Testament. Lampe’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
John. Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
Turrettine’s Theology,3 vols. old edition. Bates's Works, 4 
vols. London edition, complete. J. M. Mason’s Works, 4 
vols. complete. Wall’s History of Infant Baptism. Baxter’s 
Practical Works, 4 vols. Royal 8vo Lardner’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. London. Vitringa’s Theological Writings 
in Latin. - Howe’s, Barrow, Edwards, Hall, and Jay's 
Works. Smyth on the Apostolic Succession and Prelacy 
Witherspoon's Complete Works, 9 vols. Emmons’s Works, 
6 vols. Complete. Gill, Henry, Clarke, Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, and Comprehensive Commentaries. Guyse’s 
Paraphrase, 6 vols. &c. And also a very large collection 
of New and Old Standard Theological Publications, for 
sale at very low prices, by 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, North-west corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


Books bought or exchanged. may 20—6m 


THE PRESBYTERIA 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM S. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All Subscribers, who do not give express notice to the 


contrary, will be considered sos wishing to continue their * 


subscriptyon, ar? their paper will be sent to them accord 
ingly No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, 
except at the discretion of the Proprietor 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first meertion, iE} 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents, 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 
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